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belpw:^ '-Ta^^ pprt'bp>>r.'' 

. d^i'lbQ'^^ djtbward the sho^^^^ Atop the 
cijtfs^^ was an impipsjn 

V|^us^ those Maya tempie^ 

righ# !G®^te ' 



* They're the iridiais \yho sllved. ^here 
before theSpajiish conqulrtaddwca^ 
told him. 

Margaret added, "TJi.ey BuJIt am^ 
citieSi e.t;rfifteeh hundred^ ; 

CT. wondered if thV pot w^^^ 
hundred years old, but Carol said It Wa^ prpba? 
bly a replica from a soiiyenrr^shop. 

Just then Captaiii dranyille announced 
that it was time to head back to port: 



the; dbcie 4^^^^^ The tourists 

cdlfetdlihdrge 

yoUfrpbtfish;'' ii^^^ tossed the^ to Sanii who 
was^still ait little embarrass the only 

^iiih^ he;d caught that 

*!Whls^^ back to Ohior Marga- 

r<5t askeci:^'i j^^^ 



gra^;:1fa^^^^ Christm,aSv;k^ping;up 



%ay^Fsith.e best education, there is;!"' 
Cardi'said. . 




go 






lie-' 



; >|hargm8a^^ The Captain stood 
; ? iffim^^ mop, a broad smile on his 

" ^;fiicfeP ^*Sti^^^ By golly, you bet I, 

ichow Sticker Thornt Been In more oc 
and. more cafes together than Fd carefpl^l 
haven't seen hini for twenty years. :N^Ve| 
forget him, though. He saved my life oncet^" 
"He tells 4t the other way around," thf j 
young woman said. * r 

**So you know Sticker, huh?" 
"He's my dad." 

"Welli, ril be darned," said the Captain, 
putting down his mop at last. He reached out 
to shake hands and introduced himself. 
"Clement Granville." 

"They call me Pepper," the young woman 
said, shaking hands. 

Captain Granville introduced Pepper tier 
C.T., then asked, "What made you stop here?" ' 
Pepper told him she'd grpwn up hearing 
stories from her father about Granny Gran- 
ville and his wife, Mimi. And she'd seen that 
Mimi was from Gloucester. 
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C.T. heard the unfamUiar nickname 
Pepper had used. "Granny?!" he said, looking 
wide^yed at his grandfather, who gave him a 
stern glance that said. Just pretend you didn't 

hear that! * 

Captain Granville told Pepper tha^the 
boat was named after his wife, who had passed 
away twelve years ago. 

^How long have you been crewing'.for 
your grandfather?" Pepper asked C.T. \ 

"Well, five and a half days," said C^T. 
"But I learned a couple of summers ago." 

they were interrupted by the man Pep- 
per had been arguing with earlier. "It's nice to 
see youive got so much spare time. Miss 
Thornton." He was a talli/unfriendly looking 
man whpiseemed to snee^as lie talked. 

Pepper introduced the Captain and C.T. 
toHarveyWesterman. Westerman wasn't very 
interested in maidng frierids. "I'll see you in 
tleindftiing,'' be said to Peppei^walking away, 
liduaeetd thetariks-Jweiy^^ 



C.T. was relieved,this;guy was gone. He. 
really seemedHkeli buiiy.:"ls thatyouf boss?" 

Pepper expljdnedthaltWesteritiadi 
a- string of dlVe teafs, td^^^ke/l^^^^ V 
diving on the.<oral,reeifs'/S%|^6^^^ . 
as-scubV^nstructoiriaridJedd^^ 
their argunient had been atidiitilioiwim^^ 
•to put JnVburtsts' tan1«j;,„"Wi^^ 




G.T; was curidus. "WhatlhSppe„ii#^^ 

your leg?" fe ^'^®^- ' ' 

CaptaliJii Granville was; a little embar- 
rassed, blitWpper reassured;him th^ s^^^ 
didn't mWd.thequestiori. Shesaldihe'dmad 
cancefabouffivie years ago. "Theyrg^ve.mM; '■. 
choicfei mi.e:or. my leg." ^ ' ^ - ' 




|W' - ■'i^- ■■ 

As the three headed doVh iH^^i 
Captair told Pepper that he wasiupl, 
meet two people about chartering ;|fi, 
thought Pepper might know them. 

••Terry Glbbs and Victor CobosW^ 
Pepper Jooldngat;thejiames:the.Captain:..„, 
written on a i31ece of paRisr. Tye taken then 
divingalot. Good peopl(». Scientists." 

Shesaidtheywerewrchaeologlstestudy-'' 
Ing the Maya ruins. Victor was Mexican and " 
Terry was from the United States. She added 
that Terry was interested in Maya pottery. ^ 

That gave C.T. an idea. He dashed back 
to Mimi and grabbed the souvenir pot.> Maybe 
these archaeologists could tell nim something 
about it. ■ 

Captain Granville and C.T;.metithe iy/q 
archaeologists an'd^went into a i-estaurahrtd 
talk busihesis;. When, they enteredi 'H^^y 
V/esterman, WaHhjtt^e with twp, ' " ' " ' 
were looking at siiimiefhing vj^rf 
per— a clay fIguriB 6f:'^bme.so1§l^ 
Cover it up!" Haryiejf 'said urge 
a wad of money Into'hl^^ocket. Xh§ 
Terry and Victor had niade him veiy 
and he left the restaurant in a 





TheCaptalnj Qf:-, terry .and Victoror^ 
dered their drinks and got down 'to.businiB^^:. 

"Here's what we have in mind," Terry 
said She described how she and Vfctor.often 
were intersted in the same questions about 
the ancient Maya, but usually dis. jreed about 
the answers. They did- agree, however, that 
the May?* used the ocean for trading, usihg 
huge dugout canoes. In the IBOOSi Columbus 
'-lad seen a 70-foot Maya canoe off the coastof 
Quintana Roo. The Maya traded on the sea all 
during the "Classic Period" of their clvlllza- 
tioh, from 200 to 900 A.D. 

"What did they haul?" Captain Granville 
wanted to know. 

"Many things," Victor a^swered. "Corn, 
cloth..." 

"How about clay p- ts?" C.T. asked. 
"Sure, those too," said Victor. "Pots— 
that's Terry's specialty." 
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'l^^tetpr obviously-fglt a;ll« 

lutTerfj* coiildi "Oh, Victor," she satd. 
^lirst-^lass iieaze;" shesiid, referrljhi§ 
iteifman. "^^^^^ 
fpf^jted him fohyeara^^ 
artifacts iandsel^ 

'sbundied llkea great advehturevtoGiti 

fli^ only qii^tibh was whether Captain 
Jvfi^luxyiilecoUltfhapdk 
* l^b iy^oiijd In^^ The (SaptaiW wasft'^ sure, 
& jh^/did^ "M&yb^ there is 

. ibmedhewho c«a^?hdp)us widi.thiitrhe said. 

J '^-Jte j^lJtoeiessc^^^^^ nearly 
^foi^iem/^Miyli^ 

tdia^ypti get^^^^ 
fi^jpd^th^^how^ipne of their charter 
;^^>ckugi?t>itf^ 
.^J-ithaiC^$4iret!^g^ 
^ jwnjhljiS^rifie^l^ "$ut I'm afraid; thii 
^nilifv^ryoi^i" ' - / 
%ow do your kridjv It isn^t old?" CiT.. 
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itn that she/aiitt 
Victor hadrgWeii^li\|^^ from tM^'Na- 
tional Institute of Anthrtpolbjgy andHlstp?y-r? 
caHed INAH— lo study?Mayat trade practlc^^ 
INAH was in charge ot all the archaeology in 
Mexico. She and Victor wanted to Investigate^ 
some of the ancient Maya ports, such susTu Wrri; 
underwater. That's where Af/m^c€uhieln. 
""Under the water?" asked theCaptaln. 
Terry nodded. "Our Hypothesis is that 
there just might be some Maya cargo down 
there. It could tell us more about what was 
traded, where, how, and maybe even why. 
We're always building theories, painting new 
pictures of the past." 

Captain Granville wondered why Terry 
and Victor wanted to hire him, since he had 
only been there for two months, and didn't 
know the waters In the area that well. "Why 
not someone like tiiat Westernian fellow?" 
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-Weir T^ryysald; ^Ifiibhld^ 
there for even a few monthS;^^ 

something growing, ori itrfe 
coral. You can Ihyaglrie ^atjt%5u^^^^^^ 
after a thousand years or-io/ 

"Vou mean It's a fake?" C,T;asked;'disapr 
pointed. "How could it get to the bottoni of the 
ocean?" 

Victor thought maybe tourists had 
thrown it or dropped Itlhere. 

C.T. had liked the idea that the pot might 
have b£ 3n made by the aiicierit people called 
the Maya. "I wonder what they were really 
like," he said aloud, thinking of the temple of 
Tulum that he had seen from Mimi today and 
trying to imagine the people who had built it. 

Terry could see that C.T. was il.trigued. 
"Captain Granville," she said, "Victor and ! 
have to go back to Palenque to pick up our 
gear." She went on to explain that even though 
the Captain hardly knew her, she*d love to 
lake CT. with them. It vvould be a great chance 
for him to see some of the ruins up close. "I 
have an I I-year-old m ho*d get along great w|th 
C.T.," she continued. 



The Gap^ a ilttlfeiiiicertS^^^^ 
Terry 3d(idY<*^tbr:as^ 

and Je t them; kno w. " ' 



Mm?. C.t. ^ais deteimined^ 
grandfather lb;4^ hlm gp to:^^^ 
;uhderstand;it If you dpn^t wsmtm^.^o^g^^^ '^^^ 
them,^ he :sald. After a pause- h^^^^^^ ' 
"..^eyen though It wQuld be ia real edi^^^^ 
experience, like Monfi promised/theprlncijpal; 
you!d give me:" 

Captain Granville smile . This persiia- 
sion was beginning to take an Interesting turn^^l.^ 

"Of course," C.T. continued, "if j-pu dontf, '/p^ 
I might just have to let a few people know 
aboiit that nickhame of yours....Grannyr. : 3 

C.T. tried to get away, but he wasn'tfai 
enough. Pretending to be angry but wit, 
smiie on his face. Captain Granville gral)"'' 
his grandson. They laughed, as t.Tji 
tested, "All right! I don't want to goi** 
. But, of course, they both knew Ji^^ 



Wyre*s MImi? 

In the story of the first "Voyage- of "the 
Mm/." Captain Granville nearly died from hy- 
pothermia after falling overboard dunng a storm. 
In the story of "The Second Voyage of the M/m/," 
the sensible Captain decided to put Mimiup for 
charter in a place where the weather is sunny 
and warm-a place like Mexico. So, for the 
filming of "The Second Voyage of the MZ/t?/," 
Peter Marston, who plays Captain Granville 
and isalsoM/m/'s reaMife 
owner and captain, had to 
sail Mimi all the way from J i AIJC 
Gloucester, Massachu- y^m^ ^ 21 
setts, to Cozumel Is- 
land in Mexico. 
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Use a map of North and Central America to 
decide on the best route for Mimi to take. 

2. Mimi travels day and night. When the wind 
is favorable, she sails at 6 knots. (A knot is 
1 nautical mile per hour.) When there's no 
wind and at night, she motors at the same 
speed. How far can she get in 24 hours 
under favorable conditions? 

3. Pete had to get Mimi to Cozumel bySeptem- 
ber 13th for the first rehearsals of 'The 
Second Voyage/ It's about 1800 nautical 
miles from Gloucester to Cozumel. Mimi left 
Gloucester on August 21st. If the weather 

remained good 
and they didn't 
have to stop for 
any reason, how 
long would the 
whole trip take? 



A UG US T 



SEPTEMBER 



30. 



Of course, the weather never stays good and 
things break down. On August 26th, after 
only six days, Mimi's sonar acted up. Peter 
had to make port in Savannah, Georgia, and 
wait for a week until it was repaired. He set 
sail again on September 3rd. They had clear 
sailing for three more days. Then, on Sep- 
tember 6th, Ihere was a hurricane warning 
for the waters off southern Florida. Peter 
brought Mimi to harbor to be safe. They 
stayed three days in Miami until the hurri- 
cane passed. It was already September 8th! 
Peter was beginning to worry about 
getting to Cozumel on time. 
Hew many days does 
he have left for the 
trip? Do you 
think he can 
make it in 
time? 



JSEPT 




, dnths after ''the Second Voyageof the 

. Mw?r >vas fiimed in Me^co^ 

f Iwig ::ijieatto yho, Rlays d lO^k. a^irip; to , 
iacKsdhilQle,;^^ His werifcthel^^ td^s.ee 
i^irtha^|iQit.fco^^ -JM 

•Ja^l^onjtfpieh^ ^ 
s)6pi&ip:the>or)a.i^^^^ 




"turn" or "tuck.** Some blind skiers don't even 
need'dlreclions. They just listen for the sound 
ofth^r :parthex's;ski^^ . 
; ' ' The: competition at Jackson Hole was," 
rlallyjrtiportanhto.^ She had a chance: 
tO'be^n^mied thebest.all around sider in ^r^v^t^ 
class arid^then go Ox^ toreprej^erit the lljitted::^;:^^ 
' Stat^ at theW^^ Championships in 5v^edent*f^^ 
She ^liad already yfpn jtWo :Oiit:-;oh h thr^e 1 ;|] 
. events Jnclu^^^^ 

feitf stjU^ ^ 
Mfiufi^^f. t^^^ eyentV^ 
\'yMt^l*:m'^^^^ fpracOra 
, Martha:^^^^ to spmeof Ker^^^ 

^%d-fell6^^ tana Jo iSha^in-^I^^ 

- ' , r ^'pii^ypu c each pther?'^gg^ 

- ''askedr-/."-' -j^- " > -^^-^^.-'r .x^^' 
> ,. >Wfesute d^^ * "Mai^h0^d 1:^;'^^ 
are^.bptK^^ 

andfl sjdi^^^ butwerrejnt^^^^ 
taiiaisai^^ 

eaclfcoflgl^^^^^^^^^^ 




t^maKetheleg;theto 'thgit;s thel4gihad wh 
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fx 



peopfe;afeh«aidIcapp<ed%;^^^ 
M everithirikal^utvrFpRexam^^^ 
$M beunUsuajiy-jdifficulU , V , . 

Check d&tVpuRsc^ Cfiiild a;iSer^n.in^a 
m whMldiair^etintbtheb^^^^ 

Theibilhrd^>ms?matatk)uf^ihg«Sl)^ 
the blJickbdaril? Are there Wds whd/riilght ijh^^ 



lERJCI 



fiin 6i*lra|<j(icapi^^^ :Ate;^h#e;Wds vfho 

aTpefs6n#a^«^^ ' 

^bHnfn^<irie|H^»^^ 
ier, fofcideljoKfeiln^^per?^ 

;fofyoutolcfii^veyow^^ 

:pe0eiowc^im^^^^^ hahdlcaps ;ahdf ideye^^^^^ s 
siieci^Sfe'lilst-^^^ ' , . !; 




**What's going on?" C.T. ksk^d, as Quich6. 
tied a bandanna over his ey^. 

"You'll see," Quiche said, grinning. 

She took C.T.'s hand and led him carcr-;^ 
fully up a long, steep flight of stone steps.. 
When they were at the top, she asked, "Now, 
are you ready to see Palenque?" 

"I guess so." 

With a flourish. Quiche took the ban- 
danna from C.T/s eyes. 

There, spread out below were the re- 
mains of a vast ancient city. It gleamed in the 
light of late aiternoon. 

"Isn't it beautiful?" Quiche said softly. 

C.T. had to agree. "Incredible!" 




n M l ■ ■ PI I "^^^^^"^ ? ■ 



1^ They came to a series °^:f^ii^^^g^^^!m 

^ openings In one of the ancien^?iy5Ml«!l|P^^^*^ 
W are these.holes?"^C;T.asked. t ' ' • t|i 
■-^ "Another myistery,'' saidfT^r^^ 

dows, maybe, Aipjace to^tbrieithW - " " 

know that the- T-shaF>#: w# a^^^^ 



symbol; ^Tb'^'iCQuWThaye'^^ C ; 1 

big plaster: sculptubs;t-\r-;>''^ ir.:'> 
, „ .'■''But-Whiere^r^lthe^c^^^^ 
. Teny's(5)ipr|sM<4?W 
•': ■ ■ ^^^4^■ioot^";^bnpgtii" : v-?' ' '^i^tS- 

^^^■■">v:^®^'^I>^nirigsv;;H^^^^ 

. Vv'sideoffe "6Q<)f^.t.3umped;M^^^ 



Mk. 2-1 
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and' un,de^'',thick*5i:^|^:y 
brusHed.th|fi:% 

tiveLaihrma!sr'*'Ra^i^^i|| 
howlfx mpnkeysj?'.^])e ' 
Inv/ sbreaift^jpierc^lftK 
TherWeird||ti|j4 
there was ahytiiinc:daf 

the two-step ^nakcjf .-sf^t 
you can getaft.eijoiffe'y,. 

One of thevplaci^lC,^^. 
was the Temp[ie of their^t||| 
be a carding of a|agujufiUp^l||' 
motioning t6wai^<tlhe;t6'p^^^^^ 
"but the bptorsiookiit" 

''Are tHene:^«ri;Ib6ter^^^^^ 
"Yes>" Qurch^:s%c|i^ 
mom thinks looters niaj^hgi^p^^^ 
He fell off one^ofkhe tem^y^l 
changed, the subject. "'Qd^i^, 
Victor his lunch." ; '|i 
Victor was^in a:smaU!y|. 
through the lens dfasury^yok^ 
a short distance away^m6veds^?|ra 
Victor signaled him. ^.idthef H^lj}^^ 
hacking a trail through: thp junglil^^^ 
machete. 

"La comida,' Q\i\ch^ announced. 
"Buenos <//ds, Qnichg," N/ictor saidi 
nos trees?" 

"Frijoles, toriilias y refrescos. " \. 
"Ummm," s:^id Victor, signali^|| 
was time for a lunch break, '^Buem 
C.T.," he continued. "iT&gustd.la.selv^^'' 
C.T. hesitated, until Quich^;tr^sl 
"Do you like the jungle?" , ' " 

"Si, mucho," .C;T. answered.; We?-^ 
what Victor and his assistants f^erf S^i^ 
Victor explainedfthaHheji'IvfeerSi^^' " 
a better map of the^ite, ^Say:t'fii^ii'liji 
Palenque," hQ sald,,draWi.ng ihililstnoi 
"We use the transit to inake lin%tlSr!^| 
jungle every fifty i.leters.": He:drev^i||| 
zontal linei^a-idisbeledthem Bi^i|^| 
he drew vertical llnej; and'lab^lecliitP"^ " 
"If we find something herer" he^ifd^l 
mark in one of the squares, ""we-^i^n^.,^^. .-. 
wheje it is hy saying it's in sguarlji^ft/^^^.' 
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"I get it. Like graph paper," said C.T. 

"Exactly/' said Victor. 

After lunch Quiche took C.T. back to 
what she called "the best part of Palenque/* 
the temple she had shown him the night be- 
fore. As they stood at the top. Quiche said, 
About twenty-five years ago a guy named Ruz 
decided there was something inside this pyra- 
mid. He saw these holes in the floor." She 
pointed to the stone slab at their feet. "He 
figured the Maya used them to move this 
stone. So he moved it." 

Retracing the steps of Ruz. C.T. and 
Quiche walked down the stone stairway he 
had dug out of the rubble. Soon they reached 
a stone landing, 

"When he got here after two years of 
digging it looked like a dead end." Quiche said. 
"But he kept digging.. .for four years!" There 
was another set of steps. Down. down. Now 
they were deep inside the pyramid. 
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StOt 



viva 



ire<s 



there w^s- ^he rriasgHgWaj^^^HKpOM] 
'liad rested on the 8arcQ||9B|^|^B^^BL Be 

pletely cqveredwj.tJi) ca^ 
writfng: . 0^|'ch6!^<j3|| 

means.-hewas born bfc^^^^^L^n^^^'^wi^j 
^^d,wliat.didii>:«fidtlH^^?f^^^^ 
Tacair said^Q^ilche;:; ''-\Wth^^ 
over his'face!" thejr. stoi6dli!lejti|iy fo^^^ rJM 
ment ihsidje.the dimly lit tomb- .Rh^ i Qiilchi^S 
•said; "Fteadyl^) go?"' ■ ' ,'. " ':}:^: "^f^^fJf&^^M^^fi 

)lace"ffiy^;meo:'i^ 
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^ Mb believe his eai-i "Hey, -Q':r.shc!t^im4^^^^^'^ ^ 

^^^ave been nutsP' - ^ ^ he muttered;. "J^lil^e the ^^^a -wete^i't'iiet 

lfrt^outthatatabo.Utthesame weird, aftfriak f . '; , . •'s-'M&%^^25b-^?S^ 
-*pian$.were throwing Ghris- r"Ti»May#sadf5^Q^^^i^ . ; 

I f ' thoMgh#>^ouW|<d|j4^ 

' «hundredyearsago,"Terry kw^^jsuti^TO'l^^l 

r'pwn ancestors were burrji-.-, ~} -W^^--' 'y.^!Ml^^^ftBSKMS^^BS^^- l.-^^i^'' ;'^ 




led(;*'Nowwejust build bombs- 
r^tti'e entire world!" 






couipi^ 
transMtpj?^^ 

^5^^^ ;^ : 'ij«q^tphhe:pedp}e%b^ 

" C.T.%adt^6iii6;htant^^^ 
Embarraissd(ii»5ktii|lied ^Tellthem 
li ^; rrh'sorty i^dugKMhc^ 
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CIsted Mayan? 

There are about twenty different Mayan 
languages spoken today in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras. The most common one, 
Yucatec Mayan, is spoken in "The Second 
Voyage of the Mimi" Many Maya children 
speak Mayan at home and Spanish in school. 
You can learn some Yucatec Mayan, too. 

How to pronounce Mayan words 



"a" = "ah" as in "calm" 

V = "eh" as in "effort** 
"i" = "ee" as in "keen" 
"0" = "oh" as in "open" 

"00" = the same sound as "o" but it's held 
a little longer 

V = "00" as in "moon" 
"X" = "sh" as in "bush" 

An apostrophe {*) means to make a sud- 
den stop betweer) sounds where it occurs in a 
word. 




MAYAN 
Bix a belex? 
Maloob. 

Tu*x ka binex? 

Kin bin tin nah. 
Kin bin in "escuela.' 

Koox tun. 
Yum botic. 
Mixba. 
Hax tube. 



ENGLISH 
How are you? 
Tm fine (or I'm 
okay). 

Where are you 
going? 

rn.'5oing home. 
I'm going to 
sfihcio!. 
Let's go then. 
Thank you. 
YouYe welcome. 
That's perfect. 



Escuela" is the Spanish yvord for "school." 
The Maya did not hav«« a word for it. 

Practice saying these words in Mayan. 
See if you can have a conversation with a friend 
using them. The Maya characters use som? of 
these words in "The Second Voyage of the 
Mimi" 

There are also lots of Spanish ph'"gses in 
the story. C.T. learns how imp'ortant it is to know 
other languages, during this voyage. Victor is 
Mexican, but he learneld to speak Mayan from 
his grandfather. So, he is fJuent in Spanish and 
Yucatec Mayan. Do you have any relatives who 
speak another language? What languages are 
spoken in your family? 




WhoiS a Maya? 

cTnSmerica over two thousand years aga 
?S c viSation reached its height around 900 
I d file hundred years before Columbus d s- 
thP "New World Their monuments, 
pS s*:nd"are the earnest written 

historv of the Western Hemisphere. 

"'■""^SmanyMayasa.lliveinK.exicoand 
CentrXrica." Some live and ferm^ tmy 
v/illaaes much as their ancestors did. Others 
liJe and work in modem cities. We team much 
SttheancientMayabystudyingtheo^^^^^^^ 

gWhiS but there is still much to be learned. 





Figunne 
with headdress 
removed. 



Ceramic figurine of seated 
lord with headdress. 




Ceramic figurine of woman weaving. 
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evaporation of his sweat. Wjihoui- the cogllW 
effect pf.sweating,his:core;temp4r^iure-,^^ 




The dry akin thechambermadis Murray's 
sweat evaporate quickly. And it's fhe'evapora- 
tion:that cpol^ you, not just the sweat sitting 
therjs pri your skin. When water turns frorn 

.yoim?klr^dppi^;thebl^^^ Taieias^hiuch: ' ' 

"^'^^m^^J^^toybmiior^;./ / So.thev>detldpH.to.«i.«^.^?^;>Ai^mfe^^^ 

jBen walked into the chamber. "Hey* it's. 
np't;tpo:biad^li]i Jxere;^ he.sa|d.„ 

Murray%xp'la|he,d 
;lpw:humidify 











They turned on the treadmill agalp^ ' ^ -;V' 

Murray could start forking In the hot, humid' j 

environment. He felt his heart rate: and l| 

peraturegQ up. He waspretty uncomfort^^ -^/^^ 

'Icandnly^^ *-4:^ 
oth^^^i^ts ofllny bQ^ 

frpmmjflffiu^^^ - ^ 
fpf0ssur^:li^^^ 

g6t:^il^mhMd^^^^^^^ -J ' - 'V x^^i^s^ 




Dld ypuknow.tHatyou sweatuptohalU^^ ^ |^>^ 

cup of liquid in ail hbiir^^ ^ 
CAdults Iose upMto Che cup ari hourO Playing^ ^ 
outside on a;hbt day, ypii can^ose lip 
cups of Jlquid ai\ hour. How much do ypii think 
you swe'at in ari.eritlre:day of hot weather? of 
cool w^athferf If you're sweating so mucKi >vhy 
arenHyouk clothes aiw-^-^ 

It'simj^rtaft^^^ 
body Idses durjng^the da^^ Ydu should /(SHnk , 
befote,' during and |p| 
(Especially wlieriit!s humid ahd^fio ^ « 

tiny:amoUnts of sa^^^^ P« 
are lost wheh.you, sweat. However, a%tdrinal, 
healtfiy dik contains endiigh salt and minerals 
to repliace them. You don't need to tak^ salt p:^ 
tablets or special drinks to hiake them up. 

^ Try weighing yourself before and after 
exercising pr playlng^out'side ln summer. You 
may find that yoiiVe lost up to a pound. What 
you've lost Is waterrnot fat, so drink up! It's not 
healthy to be all dried up! f^M 





aptain Granville was happy to be atsfea 
again, steering Mimi across the clear, 
sparkling channel that separated Cozumel 
Island from the Yucatan Peninsula. Happy 
and hungry. 

"Hey, what happened to my navigator?" 
he said. At that mo- 
ment. Pepper ap- 
peared in the hatch- 
way, carrying a bowl 
of guacamole. 




"Texas-style. Hot enough to clean yoiir 
teeth," she announced. 

The Captain handed the wheel over to 
his new first mate. Grabbing a tortilla chip 
from C.T.'s pot, he scooped up some of the 
green dip. 

"Um-umm, guacamole," he 
murmured in anticipation, taking a 
l^ite. It was as if somebody had set 
>fire to his tongue! .HIstfaceiurned red 
as a chili pepper, his eyes bulged, 

"Hot enough for you?" Pepper 
teased. He gulped a glass of iced tea. 

And then another. "You'll get used 
4 to it," she added, munching hers 




contentedly 
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Vaiiited bl^^ she said 

fh^ Captain gazed at the ancient city. "I 
wonder if these two archaeologists are going 
to find anything underwater here," he said. 
Then he turned to his charts. They lacked 
detail, and he knew that there was a danger- 
ous reef along this coast. Pepper told him that 
her old boss Westerman had carefully c harted 

these waters, but that 
he kept those charts 
for his own use. 

She had done 
some diving in the 
area, sb-shev/as able 
to draw a picture of 
the reef. It could 
provide a nice calm 
anchorage if they 
could get through it 
without ripping the 
belly out of MimL 




f epper smiled. "Goodnight, Granny,^ 
:>he said. , 

^ ^ ^'^Gpodnight, Pepper." 

* ; Xulum was alive with tourists the next 

* Iriprhing, climbing up and' down the weath- 
ered^steps that had been climbed fur centu- 
ries. Captain dranvilleseparated hinisel/from 
^he crowd and wandered off towards the edge 
of the site. It was a beautiful place, dotted with 
palm trees and tropical flowers. Below the 
ruins was a perfect little beach v/here he had 
come ashore earlier. The gieen water was the 
clearest he'd ever seen. He wondered what 
had happened to the people who once inhab- 
ited this spectacular city. 

He found what he was looking for on a 
windy bluff: the ashes of a fire, still warm In his 
hanils. He looked up and saw a.'tiny temple 
standing at the edge o( the cliff. The one wall 

' that was stiHstandjng had a window in it, and 
through it lie Ojild see Mm/, resting at anchor 
;just outside th^^^ -> 



H? riioved slightly tp^hl? JefttahcL^/^!^^^ 
disappeared. He shifted to his rightUn W 
sight of the boat again. Only by s[K)tHjtlj( 
directly across the fire couid he keep Mimi in 
view through the window. 

^ Captain Granville looked up to see a 
dark-haired ;man staring down at him. "It is 
forbidderi to start ^fires In an archaeological 
zone,'' the man said in a stern voiqe,. 

Just as the Captain began to explain, 
Victor and Terry arrived. "I'm glad you came," 
the Captain said. "1 was having a little trouble 
explaining to the guardian about whatl..." 

"Guardian?" Victor interrupted, smiling. 
He introduced Captain Granville to TomSs Se- 
govia, the chief archaeologist at Tulum. They 
laughed off the misunderstanding, and the 
Captain recounted the story of the mysterious 
boat the night before. He believed the fire and 
temple lined up to form a kind of lighthouse 
that marked a passage through the reef. 



!^;<s5>,r ^a^^ on a boat out 

■ ^ui^.Vtl^'l^l^^^n^ee the light from the fire 

in the temple, you're 
I ; " f :;6tt;i(^iir^|f^^ to get through the. reef." 
:J''-'yi'i[j^ow^ and Teriy were. Intriguedv 
' "frti^ahdishtpeoplecouldhavedon^thes 

thing!" Victor skid, • 

"No, no, Vicfeffjiamiafraid npt,"^^^ 
said, chuckling, Jlji^i^eory was tfi^t the temple ? 
was used by the ancient Maya to- mark the 
sunrise on the first da^of Wlhter. 

Smiling, Victor sho6k His fSadr "Segovia 
believes that every;temple was built to mark 
the moveme'nt ofispme star," he said to Cap- 
tain GranVijlev '^jHt W'ere terrific a»; 
tronomm; i& frue. 
predic&tEe.m(W<y^^^ 
but Mg^^^^@^^^'^>'^'^3r did:" . 

.. ......,rj«|ili»'#fef^^ " 

inliiieiti^e; H^hej|oubIeJsi^^^ dlsr 

covering some v^^ 
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Captain Granville suggested that they 
check out his lighthouse theory. "I'd sure like 
to get Mm* through that reef," he said. 

"And a bi ?ak in the reef wquld bea good, 
place to start pur exploi atlAns/Teirry'addedi-^^,..^^ 



dinghy. On the way C.T. Was diWppoliited-to- 
learn that his grandfatherhad hlreia 6^^^ 
mate: "Ithbughtitwa&just gdl^igto'beyou an 
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Corals are tiny animals that live in the sea." 
There are many different corals. Some kinds 
live alone in deep, cold parts of the ocean. But 
most kinds band together to form colonies. 
Some of the bands of corals build soft skeletons 
that wave in the ocean currents. 

The best-known corals live in warm, clear, 
shallow water, near shore. These corals take 
calcium that's dissolved and invisible in sea 
water and use it to form colorful, stony skele- 
tons. The skeletons of the tiny animals join 
together. 

The coral animals (called coral polyps) 
hve inside their skeletons. They have soft, cup- 
shaped bodies with tentacles on the top. At 
night they extend their tentacles and feed on 
tiny floating ocean animals. During the day, the 
tentacles are pulled in and the polyps close up. 
It's hard to know the coral is alive during the day. 

When coral polyps grow, they build new 
skeletons on top of the old ones. As years pass. 



star coral polyps stay 
closed during the day, 
and open at night to feed. 
Individual polyps are only 
a fraction of an inch 
across. 



huge underwater structures are formed this 
way. These structures are called coral reefs. 
The reef corals are many different colors and 
shapes. Thousands of brightly colored fish and 
otherfantastic-looking creatures live in the nooks 
and crannies of coral reefs. 

Some coral reefs form parallel to the shore 
and a few miles out. Before good maps were 
drawn, these "barrier reefs" caused many ship- 
wrecks as boat bottoms were pierced by their 
sharp prongs. 

Create an underwater coral reef scene. 
You might use cray-pas or colored chalk on 
blue paper, paint or construction paper. Check 
books to find out about different corals and 
reef dwellers. Or work wiih a fiiend on a reef 
. mural. Each of you could design and cut out 
;cliffarent parts for it. Don't forget to paint the 
ackground before adding the reef creatures 
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Dawn:6n the winter 
solstice at Tuium, 



The earth also spins around or rotates, 
like a top, once every day, 365 days aj^ear. That 
helps us keep track of time, too. Ben visited the 
Royal Obse vat ory, near London, in Greenv/ich, 
England, where astronomers have be^n timing 
thespinofthe earth byJceeping track of the sun 
for over three hundredvyears. 

The journey itseir taught Ben a lesson 
about timeand the eiu:th's rotation. Ben leftliis . 
home inBostoh at night: By the time he reached 
London,,{t was morning. At about ten d'clqek^ . 
he deqided to call home. His little brother an- ; 
swered the phone in a sleepy voice and as}{e(i, J% 
''Ben, do you know wjhattime it is^^^^ . 

Ben answered, *^Sure- iVsabput teiiin the,,^^^^ 
norning here, Jhe>e;§" a., five*our t^^^^ 
difference...it must be afeutthri^ in^^ 
ngon over fhec^. Why aren*t ybii^m sd|i.0Qi?5 

Casey repliedignia^ 
the afternoon 




ference between B^^^^ 
ever, he^ad^^ed houH^^^^ 




cohjEusion;:^' • : ^'"•^'''V-^^'~^3^i^^ 




■'i-.s.rrv 
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The side faclng^che lamp (or the sun) wpuld be Ben;was be'ginnln^^^^ see why we b.av€;td 

in daylighl and the side away from ihe jamp set our clocks to ^different hours 'at different 

would be experiencing night; Since theeart plates.pn.eattfi, ^ ^ .J^ 
constantly spinning, the area- facirig^^^^^ 

keeps changing. - . . ^ / • , , . wa 






running raiifoau»4 ---^^^ ISUi, 
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epper and C.T. plungediintothe cl^ai^l 
blue water and drifted, slowly to thd. "'^ 
sandy bottom, C.T/s scuba-diving less6ris^# 
had begun. A T-shirt and blue jeans served 
his wet suit. . if - ^ 

Today, Pepper was teaching him howitd ^ 
get water out of. his. mask. To demonstrate. 
she pulled the mSslc away from .her face ta ^'^ 
allow it to fill with water, their she lifted the "^^^ 
bottom part of the.mask away frdifth4r4^c4 -ti-ss 
tilted her head back, and breathed out tlirpugh'#^ 
her nose. The air forced the w^terdWiiian^'^ 
out of the mask. G.T. tried it, and it4vo'rik^T4 
Back on deck, C.T. muncheff o'ri chMl 
from the souvenir Maya pot and:wr6te.inJliii 
journal: ;. , .4 

One dqy_ I'm Just an ordinary} swi0^ 
and two days later.I'm breathing md^^m, 
Ifs really pretty egsy. Well, Iguess fymM^ 
at first, but Pepper's a great teach^r;:itj^^^ 
breathe underivfltcr, but it's niie to\beJ^ 
see, too, especially since you have-toi^\ 
language to comr,iuni'cate. i)ivin^s^M^ 
in gnoiher world: /It's, easy io fot^^Bjiii- 
dangefous.. ' . , X.i^;^ 
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t Pepjterinter^^^ ^ 
class. tet?s get started." Time for more scuba 
school, 

:"jqday> dassrc^ was about 

^pres^jire^ ^B^JRper beg^tn saying, "The thing 
ypii^Wlgb^^^ * 
vv^h^hf 6\i^^<i^^ yduVe uhder a lot 9! - 

pressuref , ' ^ ' , 
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the Captain and Quiche changed into 
" swimsuits, grabbed some snorkeling gear and 
climbed into the inflatable. Soon they were 
anchored in shallow water near the reef. "We 
don*t have to go down forty feet in order to 
check out the bottom," Captain Granville said. 

"Are we still lined up with the lighthouse 
and the reef?" Quiche asked. 

"As far as I can tell," the Captain an- 
swered. "With the feef nearby, there should 
be all kinds of fish for us to feed." 

He was right about that. Quiche and the 
Captain plunged into the water and were soon 
surrounded by schools of shimmering fish 
who ate bread crumbs from their hands. 

Meanwhile, not far away, Victor, C.T. 
and Pepper continued to scout the reef. Vic- 
tor was the first one to see the opening. Excit- 
edly, he pointed it out to the others. "Plenty 
;^ide for Mimi" he wrote on his slate. 



The discovery nrieant that Mm/ would b.^. 
able to pass through the reef and anchor in the 
calm waters near shore. And the archaeolo- 
gists could begin to explore for evidence of an- 
cient M?ya traders. 

After the fish food was gone; Quiche and 
Captain Granville swam about, investigating 
the sandy bottom near the reisf. The Captain 
found a conch and held it up for Quich6 to see. 

Quiche skimmed along the surface, span- : 
ning the ocean floor for other interesting dis- 
coveries. Suddenly, she saw something , 
strange lying in the sand on the bottom. When 
she went dov.n to investigate, she could hardly 
believe what it was. 

"Captain G., a stela!'' she shouted excit- 
edly when she got back to the surface. -A 
Maya monument! I can even read the date 
glyphs!" 

^ "Let's get it!" Captain Granville said, •/ \§ 



^^^^^^ 




"We shouldn't move it until my niom 
sees where it is," Quiche pointed out. **But Til 
show you." 

The two dove down to the large piece of 
elaborately carved stone resting on the ocean 
floor. Rounded on top with an angled jagged 
edge on the bottom, this was clearly a frag- 
ment of a larger monument. 

As Captain Granville gently brushed the 
sand from the surface of the stela, he was un- 
aware of the two divers lurking not far away. 
Suddenly, one of them made a sign to the 
other: Let's get him. The two men started 
menacingly toward the Captain. 

Just then, Victor, Pepper and C.T. swam 
into view. They saw Captain Granville head- 
ing for the surface. They did not see the two 
, sinister-divers. But the divers saw them and 
realized they were outnumbered . They turned 
qiiickly^and swam away. 





r-. ''/"^ri- ' . 

' - * , . (iiTJ^d theptjiiers;^ou^ watt to get Slowly, the heavy stone monuiiiien^tb^? 

bacH to'Mm^tQ share inews of their find with gahlo move. As the airrfliledb&giose.td\var<l ' 

Terry. thessurface, the stela rose Wlthl^^^ 
"This Is.fan.tastlc!" she said. • sUis^ifsnde^- in ithe i^ratW' Gapjain ^ 

''I dpii'tsieehow-lt could be in such ahd;th'e6there;puHed the:ste^^^ 

c6hdltk)rt.':^4aia% ; ih^what^ionthis^ 

. Caiptatn . Danville h^a^ "That. readlni|T: G^.vtii^ 

-%ibott<wi:a^^^ . - '^Heay^^reid^ 
"^Ho^f^ w%golrtg;tp getltup?" QuM 



■^^'^^^.i; ' ^ ' • 'WithLthes^^^^^ 

fAWJie a^^^^^ Gaptaln. the excited^jtoup gathered a^^^ 

»_sii.i.-j:i^ _ .... ... . aW,'/ 



: ' ^%u«jd'a^ their find; 

'th^t-ij^a;^-.- ■. ■ ;.-;.<;■ ■, ^ - ; . ' «i cari!t?Vv^it|^;^i|>^^^^^ ■ 

?^ Ter^^Wlcklyigo^^^^^^^^ . ; ; " ~ " 

U 1i Jqiriiedj^^ operation. ^ * 

^ . ' : iBefore-thery^ 1^^ vshe <»refuliy 



V\ 'he^yy -ro^''^ojiM[Mif.tlie..-i^^ T6^'|*ifcM- /'"-Vfi,-^"^^ 
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She and the others ;\TOre unaware that they 
were being observed: On shoret Harvey 
Wester man had his binoculars train^ on the 
group:gathered on Af/mi 's deck. He had seen 
theni Tajse the stela. Anc? he did hot look 
1^ happy at All! 
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PERFORMnG 
UI^ER PRESSURE 

When Pepper gives C.T. his first scuba-diving 
lesson, she says/'One thing youVe got to re- 
member about diving is that when you Ye down 
there, youYe under a lot of pressure*** 

Air pressure is a powerful force we experience 
every day* Since it's invisible, it's hard to under- 
stand how it affects us. These experiments will 
give you a chance to experience and observe 
the power of air and water pressure* 

You will need: 

n an empty clear plastic bottle with a 
small mouth 

m a deep clear container Jike an aquarium or 
a clear tea kettle 

m a clear plastic cup, small enough to fit easily 
into your container 

m water (enough to fill the contai^ier two-thirds) 

n balloons (small n^und ones are best) 

B tissues 




B 
B 



empty ml!k or orange juice cartons 
a pan or sink 

newspaper, to absorb spills 

Put an uninflated balloon 
inside an empty clear 
plastic soda bottle with 
the opening of the bal- 
loon around the bottle 
rim. Now try to blow the 
balloon up. 

H What happens? 

B What is your theory 
about why you can't 
blow the balloon up 
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2. Fill an aquarium or other large, clear con- 
tainer two-thirdsiull of water* Hold ad 
plastic cup upside down. Try to get it to 
bottom of the lank of water without getting 
the inside of the cup wet* 

m How is it possible that the cup can stay dry 
inside? 

If you stuff a tissue into the bottom of the 
cup and try it again, will the tissue stay 
dry? 

Once you have the cup on the bottom of the tank 
with the inside dry, get the cup to fill up with 
water* 

B What do you observe when the water 
starts going into the cup? 

B What do you think is happening? 
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"From this day forward we v.ould swim across miles of country 
no one had known, free and level, with our flesh feeling what the 
fish scales knew." 



Jacques Cousteau, The Silent World 



.0 
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Inventors discovered this properly of water and 
air and made diving bells which were big enough 
for people to stand inside. If held level, the bells 
would retain a pocket of air so the people could 
breathe. They could then swim out, explore 
around a little and return to the bell for more air. 

3. Take an empty carton and use your pencil to 
punch three holes in a line going up one side 
of the carton. Predict what will happen if you 
fill the carton with water. 

a Will the water come out? 

Q Will one of the holes shoot the water out 
in a longer stream? Predict which one 
might. 

If you have a few cartons try different arrange- 
ments of holes and see what results you get. 
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HERE CONES THE FIZZ 

What causes the fizz when you open a bottle of 
soda? Why does soda get *1lat"? What has that 
got to do with divers getting the bends? Theso 
experiments may give you some clues. 

You will need: 




B 



an unopened clear bottle of soda (such as 
seltzer or club soda) 

a clear plastic cup 

a small balloon 



1 



Look carefully at the sealed bottle of soda. 
H Do you see any bubbles? 

2. Watch carefully and open the bottle. 

K Are there more or fewer bubbles now? 

B Where do you think the extra bubbles 
came from? 

3. Pour some soda into a clear cup. Tightly 
cover the soda bottle, 

K What do you think will happen to the 
soda in the cup in a few hours? 

a What about the soda in the bottle? 

4. To test your theory, open the bottle later and 
compare the number of bubbles in the cup 
to the number in the bottle. 

n What might explain what you see? 

5. To find out, fit a balloon tightly 
over the top of the same or a 
newly oponed bottle of soda. 
Leave it for an hour 

B What might hap- 
pen? Check 
and see. 

a Can you think 
of a theory to 
explain what 
happened? 
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£XPEPITI0N| 






^ At 1 atmosphere, 
the fully inflated 
1. Ibgshetball is 
c .^ fiard arid round; 



Gases can absorbed. In, liquids. ; the 
more pressures Is appli^; the mp%g^^^^ 
sotbed. That's;h#.njfr^^^ 




• V* 



the other-objects until they, reached 300 feet of the cihamber, Ben was;suf prised. The cap;sopn 
sea wafer or over 130 pounds of pressure per looked like it haf| been ;piinch.ed. It finally 
square inch. Suddenly one of the light, bulbs . folded in hairancj tipped oyer. ;Bi^^^ / ' J 

burit with.aloud bkg. contairiei'ju|t#?. -l u u - . i.^ / T -' ril 

"Whoa! It expiodpcir exclaimed Ben. • "Baimit«flt;'^imft said^^^^ 

"It imploaedi it didhlt . explode,? Glenn 
corrected'him 
bulb\yas 

lapsed'Or:iinplb.ded;; 

Gleiin expiainesd^yhy ihe (Egg^n 
bulb^rviv^d the pressure, Firs^t, sttaw eggas 
filled with liqWd.. 0Ms>igases like air can p^s: 
tlu-ough theshjgljXw^ * ' 

cai^Uveih:there£. The egg ajso has a ^Hapej^iiat 
can withstand a jbt :o{j^i:ess'ur^. thebestsfi^^fe p 
fox that ;is.aierf&^^^ - ^ ^ " 

Tiie s^con(J.jight]5ulb! w a snrail 

one, ^IThis fe db$Vr taa -^^^^ 



- going inici^§e:6jg 




A WORD WITH MANY MEANINGS 

What word is^niissirigln these .sentences? siiWM 

1. "Air •■• inside the basM^ ||^^ 
makes it hold its shape no matterhdw iiard p^m, 
you push on Jt,** saidrtheicoach. ||^^ 

2. "Fm not sure j'm ready :fcrr this kind of: 
. ... satd^thefdiver, as she^pre^ 



pared .to go 500 fe^^^^ 
some^new equipment; , 



.3. "A high svsterh is moyingJn 

from Canada;" said the iJsss 



"Sunny sidestpmdrrbw:," 

4. The ■ ^ - ' ' is Qri; v^hen ybu'h^^ve a, 
sciei.ce project daemon Tuesday aiiA by 
MbnQay;h.lght;3^PU haven'tbe^^ 

Y-'^n^-^°^ifAn.4tA>hPhlpiif 'here?" 
asked .the doctor, as^shecpiisfied-brt m^ 
aching swollen glahds. "Ouch!" I replied; 



f#« Pressure literally means,, "the state of being ^ 
m acteduponbyastekdiiyappliedforceprweight." mm 





i th|i^Um::]nii|A^^^ 

in awe, adiWrint^iJieide^^^^ 
covered the surface^ tfi^ Wneii 
hieroglyphics, f he;prdf1lerof a;i)p^^^^ 
wearing a ceremonial headdri^s. toVCTJit 
seemed as if they'd suddeniy taken on a new 
passenger, a traveler from thfe past who spoke 
■ a/language he'd never heard-before. 

"It's from CobS," Quiche announced, 
pointing at a glyph. "This is the emblem glyph 
for Coba;" C.T. remembered that Quichd could 
understand this foreign tongue, &\ least some 
of it. He was impressed. 

Terry explained that every big Maya city 
bad its own hieroglyphic signature, like a coat 
6f-arm^. This was definitely CobS's emblem, 
! -JgJ^Pli. 'but that d . . .V 

fif^ii l|i^as At)m CobS; wfetevei^^^ written qh 



j#v4|.7'-v^;sai:e?hppe<s'6,^'-^ 

' % 4Wnice to know#liettiis fancy 

Captain Granville decided it was time to ''^0^ 
tflonavljgaffe-MOT/ through the opening Jh. ;> 
M-^i "i;d .be:tter give. Granny a .hand* J; ' \^ 
^V^DDersaJd. foll6wincf liiw 1> '"^^-'^ 

siHence. Then^:;^j| 




By late afternoon Quiche and her mother 
had deciphered enough of the hieroglyphics 
to know that the stela referred to a ruler of 
CoM: Chac Balam. His name meant "Strong 
Jaguar." Or "Red Jaguar," Quichfe said. Chac 
meant "red" as well as "strong." 

They'd seen his glyph on other monu- 
ments at Coba. He was famous because he 



had disappeared. There was no^ecGi0tW^^^ 
after age thirty, no record of-hls;.death.i Vej^r^,; 
peculiar for a Maya king. His stoi^^-^a? pi^^^^^^^ 
the big mysteries of Maya arcTiaeolMyj- .;„;,^ ■ 

"And the answer might betTlgnf^^ie^^^ 
Quiche added, gn^lng down at the sj;6n!^|0qe^^ 

Victor suggested that they;g^:jto;Gopf;Jo ; 
see if they could find any. more efiies.. |^;f 
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They piled into the jeep early the next 
morning. Chac Balam's stela lay at C.T 's feet 
wrapped in a blanket. Pepper stayed behind 
to babysit Mimi. She'd invited Segovia for a 
Texas-style meal. And she'd have a chance to 
fix the starter motor. She was getting tired of 
having to start the engine by climbing down 
into the engine room and thwacking thestarter 
motor with a screwdriver as Granny turned 
the ignition key above. 

Coba lay about fifty kilometers inland 
The road was straight as a ruler. It was as if 
somebody had taken a giant lawn mower and 



cut a line through the jungle. The thick vege- 
tation grew right to the edge of the road. 

C.T. sat in back with Victor. He showed 
him a piece of black glass he'd picked up in 
Tulum. "That's obsidian," Victor said, ex- 
plaining that it was a form of natural glass 
made in volcanoes. The ancient Maya had no 
metal, so they used obsidian for their knives 
and tools. "This is part of a Maya knife," Vic- 
tor concluded. 

C.T. looked dismayed. "Oh no," he said 
I m a looter! I took something from an ar- 
chaeological site." 



They found Jean Andrew.s supsrvisihg. 
the reconstruction of an ancient Maya house; 
They'd hoped to find both her and her hiis- 
band, but George Andrews was off trekldng^ 
through the bush In search of a certain kind of* 
orchid. He was interested in figuring out hbw 
the Maya used plants— an archaeobotanlrt, 
Victor called him. 

The Andrews had been mapping, and 
digging at CobS for many years, so it was 
natural that Terry and Victor should turn to ^ 




*1t's O.K., am/go. Just take it to Segovia 
tomorrow and show him where you found It." 
Victor paused. "You are young; they will 
probably only give you a few months in jail." 

C.T. laughed at his joke, but Victor only 
stared at him, suddenly somber. Was he 
serious? Jail? C.T/s face fell. Yikes! 

Victor laughed. He was joking. But he'd 
made his point. Looting was no joke. 

Coba wasn't like Tuliim. It was a wild 
place in the middle of the jungle, alive with 
birdsong. The main pyramid towered above 
the flat landscape like a mountain. 



them for help in unraveling the mystery of 
Chac Balam. 

Jean brought them up to date on her 
work. She was working with a crew of Maya 
masons to rebuild some of the buildings they 
had excavated. "They've developed a real feel 
for how their ancestors built," Victor said, as 
they watched a couple of the men cement a 
time-worn stone into a wall. 

The site was turning out to look pretty 
much the way Terry had pictured It in her 
drawings, Jean said. To C.T., It just looked like 
a bunch of rough low walls. 

Jean explained that they put back to- 
gether only the pieces they were sure about. 
The site wouldn't look like It did In ancient 
times unless they could find all the pieces and 
knew exactly how they fit together 

"How do you know this was a house?" 
C.T. asked. "Could It have been, say, a store?" 
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f Indeed she did; The two halves fit snugly 
^tli|r4l)c|rpleces or 

^>r,coul3^^^ It, Jean and George had 

HiUiffc^%r(ki:their h week before. 

of aJjve hundred- 
^i:|^Hf;5gee:fr6m to Tulum?" C.T. 

^Jf^^M^f^^^^^ the work of 

'***'^^-y##eandYalu Looters 
^^|tid|?;<:oIJeqtoff ^ the worid. 
p|e>^en,tuti^ chain- 




Jean^shipw^ him^^ ^iie, gdipt- 

ing put varloufs pieces.of evidence: alfafge^ 
mbrtar,. called a pila, and pestle,, caliidh'a 
mano, for grinding corn; pot sherdsjfrom.plain 
pots; and a midden, or garbage dump, con- 
taining the remains of household items. 

"Yeah, but why does this house look so 
different from the ones they build now?" CiT. 
asked, thinking of the thatched huts^ he'd 
noticed In: the Maya villages: 

"Excellent question,'' Jean said. ''Excel- 
lent. Wood and thatch.don't stick arouhd for 
a thousand years," she explained. "They rot. 
So we're left with stone buildings, the kind 
richer folk lived in. Now what do you thjnk?" 

C.T. paused. "Could'oe been a house," he 
answered, carefully. 

"I like the boy!" Jean announced: 
Jean was impressed by their stela, when 
they finally got around to showing It to her. 
She studied Jt intently, then surprised them all 
by Scying she thought she had the other half. 
"You do?" they said In unison. 




QuIchiS had been studying the glyphs in 
silence. She had noticed the glyph for "cap- 
tive" next to the one that ident5ued Chac Balarii. 
"Maybe he was captured," she said. 

Now everybody stared at the carved 
markings, excited by her discovery. "Dbes.it 
say where they took him?" C.T. asked. 

Quich6 pointed to a glyph, it Was right 
on the crack that divided the two halves of the 
stone, so she hadn't been able to read it be- 
fore. "Isn't this an emblem glyph?" 

Terry leaned in to examine it. ^It^sure as 
heck is," she said, her excitementigrov/ing. 



She looked at Victor and smiled. "Site U?" she 
asked, already sure of the answer. 

"Ye.«5, • Victor said; triumphantly. He 
turned tb tfie dthers. "Site U is a lost city. U 
starifis fbr 'undiscovered' or 'unknown' oi-'^" 

'^Or '.anbeileya^^ t^rry laughed. 
"WeVe^oteyiensurp^^^ : 

~ ff fiis^MWem giyp^^ turned up 
for^,'* yiptopaidVlh^^^^^^^ 

^r^iiy^aB fhlnkingra^^^ Tfieiplecit- 
theyifourid ynd^ must have fakeein stolen 
froi^Cobi: and ta tlielopters; 
fhKt^ntuth-AVsys cleju;^ Which meaht'fHatu.; , 



Activity-^ 



ma rm 




When archaeologists find ancient arti- 
facts, they find only part of .tory. Most 
things are transformed by time. Some things 
disappear entirely. Other things seem to last 
forever, with very little change. Can you predict 
what kinds of things would last, what kinds of 
things would be changed and what kinds of 
things would decompose and disappear? 
Here's an experiment to help you find out. 

Choose some objects you use in daily life. 
Include things that you think will be transformed 
by time and things you think will stay the same. 
Some suggestions are. food, a newspaper, a 
book, a magazine, pencils, pens, nais (not 
galvanized), chalk, artwork youVe done, coins, 
cloth, something plastic, something glass, 
something metal, a piece of chicken with a 
bone, ceramics, carved wood. 



Bury them i the ground outside, or bury 
them in a jar or aquarium that you can keep 
inside. 

If you bury your artifacts outside: Make 
sure you have pernmssion to dig in the spot 
you've chosen. Mark the spot dearly and make 
a map so you can find your artifacts to dig them 
up later. Bury them in a plastic net bag or other 
"container that won't decompose and will allow 
the artifacts to be exposed to the soil. 




If you bury your artifacts inside: Be sure to 
use soil from outdoors, not packaged potting 
soil. Soil from outside will have lots of microbes 
and insects which help decomposition happen 
faster. Bury some artifacts near the sides, so 
you can see changes that are taking place. 
Sprinkle some water on the tank once a week. 
That will also help decomposition. 

Make a schedule for when to dig your 
artifacts up. You'li probably want to check them 
a few times— perhaps after a few weeks and 
then after a few months. 

Predict what you think will happen to each 
artifact. Make a chart or keep notes of your pre- 
dictions and observations. 

Here's another idea: Make duplicate sets 
of artifacts. Bury one set inside and one set 
outside and compare what happens. See which 
set decomposes faster. 



Object 


Whatwlll 
fVedicHon 







HowitlooKS 
after 
2 weeks 



Hovi/ii looks 

affcr 

6weeKs 



How it locks j 
after 
12 weeks 
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• Dr. RoiaridoSahth^dnd B^n;eriier^{^ 
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Before they began, Ben marked the Jevel 
of the water and the level of the chopstick on 
his barometers. He labele-J ,th».m "O'.ft., one 
atmosphere.*' Outside the chamber, juck and 
Jim began the countdown. Dr.. Sanchez re- 
minded Ben to clear his ears. 

"Four, three, twOj One,..*^ The a.r rushfed 
In with a loud groan. Ben felt. the.pressure dn-,.,': 
nis eardrums right away. He had tp.keejj^dl^aaT, '^^l 
ing his ears' ta keep the^^^^ , ' Jr^ 

BenVfirst'exiJerimen^A^as^'^ucce^^^^ 
had piseied a hard-boiled ejggiand sej^.^tVinlthe r.^^^ 
lifiputh of a bpttle;" the bpttl'e x>p^nlnia{r Wa^v 
sihaller than the egg, but It didn)tVtake,fiiUCh*^^ . a] 



the bottle. 

At 10; feet they stpp^p^d to^make'sUr^ 
.everythlhg,W:as-<3,l!w. It f eit fgnny VBeni-hivihg 
tp'.cdnlsfaritly clear ^liis ears wij^n lie Wasn't 
feally.^p'i.ngrartypla^^^^ .? • " 

/tlioqi^.at my iiacpmeterir 'i^^ 




BANG! He was interrupted as the balloon 
barometer burst. Ben marked 66 feet on the 
other barometer. He noticed that the barome- 
ter was changing Jess with each added atmos- 
phere of pressure. 

They went to 100 feet, just over 4;atmos- 
pheres— deeper than Ben had ever been in 
water. Thetemperaturewas 92degr6.es. So 
much air was squeezed into the chamber that 
it actually felt thick when Ben wayed his hand. 

Ben shook up a bottle of csurto Aated W2(ter 
and opened if. The spda.didn't bubble our, 
The pressure in the chamber kept ^he: carbon ' .'^^^ 
dioxide dissolved in the water. 

Ben had what divers call raptpre of 3lh^ ; 
deep, or nitr^gea narcosis. So niuch nitrogei^^^^ 
was dissolved in his bl(>od that it niade him feel ^ ;| 
and act silly. His haridwritlhg was- veiy 

"It can ,be ver), dangerous for a scuba- j^'t 
diver tp.expenence this," bf;.Sanch^^ 
'^He's un^jDle to perform eyen simple Jtasks H^ 
wf itiag. That's why skin dlyers are aflyisgd ^^^^ 
to dive below 150 feet." Theycouldn^^^^ % 
at that deptk f h^ were getting ipore^^ s 
more nitrogen in their blood/anditWbuld ta^^ ^ 
a topg.time to.get it out, / . . , 

Bdore. they^^^^^^^^^ thig. -bottom,'^ Bep Jblevy^^ 
just^JlUleplthe 1^^^^ 
thing;he:fiad ke^^ 

eQiTlirig.#-^^^ 
cle^^ 
In fact 





ir fo iSfe chamber; he was pr^eJJ^'. 
^ ^ ' mftnster;^^ 



mffiXxte^^ Tiii§?drQW§i]ljM 
iilo-^ld^prnfcoM^^^ '^^ 



^.emerge;} 

^ytptlliec 




"GLUB...GLUB...GLUB" 



People have been diving for at Jeast three 
thousand, years. They dove for food, sponges, 
shells, coral, pearls, treasure, to repair ships, and 
to sabotag5 enemy ships. Now people also dive to 
build bridges, tunnels, and oil wells, for scientific 
research and for the adventure of exploring new 
worlds. 



Early divers had no diving equipment. They 
learned to hold their breath for minutes at a time. 
For hundreds of years, inventors have struggled to 
help humans sunrtve under water. Leonardo da 
Vinci (1452-1519), the great punter and inventor, 
suggested sacks of sand for ballast and a "winer 
skin to contain the breath." A wineskin is a soft, 
water-proof sack, usually made from the skin of a 
goat, used for holding wine. Could da Vinci's 
design for a wineskin air tank work? Why? 



£pisod£ 



P 









F^rppcr spent the morning re-fastening 
the aiK hor. nwking sure that the line wasn*t 
near any coral The otliers ^-eturned a few 
hours later. Thry wvrc amazed to hear about 
lY'pi^er's close c all, and she was amazed to 
" hear ab«ut their lucky break. '1t*s like ii? the 
movies/" C T. skvA. "only it & real!" , 



( he * " 




P^^^^S% said, pdintedV/-!s the work> . M##Soijl|^«iWi:'Wr^^ 
|S^*vWiWfiat, they set about tNlCSflti^l^- .'^W^-ll-five.'' 
^i^'d<5uich6 helped Grannyatovyawsyj^^ 
^|llVisions.they^d brought froin sto^^^ 

Bs;donned'the,if ^fcuba gear ^d^s * . 

l^^ig^Roiar coordiiwtegrid on^t^ ' QUiehe saicfc -":^f!^]yi^r»f ; i^r-^H 



I^aterbaadmarks" wiih.a?tkp6 measure Ipokediike^u ex^Wlliiatf9|^oxf(i|i 5Jb^<* 
!§|pll the distances to Victor. Victor . twehty^she-saM" ^ : . ' ^. . - 

SBid'^e^nformatloii -on. his underwater C.T. shook his head. "No -.WP9^^.1%-*:"i#^^ 

^ *• - - - •• "apsed;" he said. "Everybo^X*: 3^^^ 



^Jtl%t§i^et: ^epth^disfance, directiort It ci\nlizatloh cdn.ap.s'ed 
^p^lld feautlfuidownlherei if hardly seemed; probably flunked ijiath." 

|#];*|f?^iBanwhi|ej Qui£l\e. was teaching CX 
" payainurg^er^Tk^^^ . She -drew a. dot. 
liliis^diil?;" Another dot. "This is two. . 
|f#&:tn6re; ^t-K'reerfoujr. r." 
~T4k,,0.K.,I. think FvegQt that, Quiche," 
" j|gi\flng her an impVyent^oflk. 



=Just "then<the divers returned. On the 
way ;Mfcfct^-ti^e^^^^ ha4 hp' ed a ibig 

bgehihgr^tin^det rock, l^epper , thqught ft 
. pU^l3!-'$(|;,the;e^^ ahvUnderground 
' ,?;treamVthafe|ip^e^ Ikoin some'piace ori 
shdre. They didnVh^veenough air left to let- 






Granny cooked dinner that night. Mexi- 
can beef stew, he called it. Anything to keep 
Pepper from making more Of her flame-thrower 
chili. The only Mexican thing about his stew 
was that he served tortillas with it. 

Quich6 and C.T. had prepared some pre- 
dinner entertainment. C.T. had figured out a 
computer program that could translate num- 
bers from Arabic to Aiaya. They billed it as the 
only computer in the world, or at least in 
Tulum, that could sp^ak Mayan. 

"A number from the audience, please," 
Quich6 announced, starting, the show. "Any 
Arabic: number between one and twenty." 
'^Ocho/] Victor voiunte<|red. 
**An eight, please," Q^^^ said, dramati-^ 
cally: CX entered the. number, and within 
seconds the ^(^aya version appeared on the 
screen: a bar with three dots abovie it. Five 
plus three. 

Everyone was pretty impressed, espe- 
cially Ptpper. She'd never seen Maya num- 
bers before. Granny thought it looked like 
Morse code—dots anddashes. 

Pepper asked thecpmputer for a twelve. 
Two dots above two bars appeared: **Nifty," 
she exclaimed. She was holding C.T.'s pot, . 
helping herself, to a tortilla. The pot was 
covered with glyphs. Wasn't that a twelve 
there? She showed it to Quich6. it was a 
twelve, all right. 



Quiche had never really looked at the 
pot before. Not closely. N6w :sheheldm up 
and studied it. It didn't look liHe all those 
cheaF)>spuyenir pot^ ItJooked. .Ireai 

%ctpr ,to it. *TheXe 

are more glyphs on the bottom," he said, 
gettihg excit^d: 5/." 

"What does it say?" (everyone wanted to 
know. \ 

"it says. . ."Victor answered, a twinkle in 
his eye, ". . .made in Japan!" - 

Everyone but Quiche chuckled. She was 
serious. Victor handed the pot to Terryj. thev 
pottery-expert. She Ippked il oyer carefully.. 
Her expression changed. "This little gem just 
couia be reai,";she said,^fi 

"So It is i prize^catch, after all," Granny 
said. Gould feei Was/ali Xerry would say. 

Quiche was convinced the pot wasj^eah 
She kept lopking at it as everyone else ate: Not 
all glyphs were signs for things, she remem- 
bered. Some were syllables. These looked 
like syllables: chac. . .ba. . .la. . .ma. . . Those 
sounds seemed familiar. 

Of course! Chac Balarh. Chac Balaml 
Suddenly everyone Was. ejfcited. Pepper 
cpuldn't uriderstanjl y/hy^. so GT. told her 
^wiiat they had^^^^ Ghac Balam w as 

the king of CpM mentioned on their stela; he 
was captured and taken to another city, the 
lost city; nobody knew what happened to him 
there; what they did know v/as that the half of 
the stela they found underwater must have 
been stolen by looters. 



fif' - Victor w 



if' 




found the pot, 
Hewenttpitlw^; 
mand. Uivcjara 

ies ohf 1|)iiMeeiii«ift "HolcJ; on; a .minute, folks," said Terry, 

iaughlriilf/^' * "Let's not jump too far."' 

jtf urn'ed dut tha^ they had found the pot the Captain agreed. It was all just a 

just'fdbWtHe -iedast J^^^ "Then it theory. Was there any way to check ifcdut?; 

coulihavefehiiboted^tbo,^ Terry- suggested they go to INAH In 

! , 4Gai>t^n4r§^V^i^e:ha^ theory. He told M6riaa. They'd .be able to test the pot at the 

tlXe..9tf»!B!fsii*^^^^^ rhysteilqus boat he and archaebipg^lab.s;;to inake sure It Was aiuthen- 

•§^^p^r^hMf§eWh the first night. :itihad taken tic. Aii4-th%M-be/able to file a reporf about 

bff fast When he haiied It . Something had fallen the looters/ They would dock Mimi up the 

off th.6 stern, he remembered, something big coast* in Playa del Carmen, so they could all 

and Hea>Qr.. He had thought nothing of it at-the gg,-iricludihg:P.epper, . 

time, but now. . . -C.T. couldn't believe it. At this rate, he'd 

* "The stela!" Victor said. Of course! "That get to see the whole Yucatan Peninsula before 

dark:bpat Was looters, big-time iooteirs;" this trip was.oyer, 
"They must operate put pf hete all the 



i.>. ."- , .. • 



time," C:T. joined in. 



"Can 'li;seeJthe pot again?" Quiche said, 
Intothe;] 





mm 



MAYA MATH 

Here are the Maya numbers from one to 
twenty. Crescents are sometimes used to 
take up space so the glyph looks symmetrical. 
They don't stand for any number. 



The Maya words for most of the numbers 
are given. These numbers work just like ours: 
"Fourteen" is *1our" and "ten" in English and it 
would be "kan la hun" in Mayan. "Kan" is four 
and "la hun" is ten. Figure out the Mayan words 
for fifteen through nineteen. 




on 

See if you can find and decipher the Mayan numbers can be written sideways oU or 
numbers on this drawing. The picture is of a up and down SE§ . Youll find examples of both 
carving from a Maya temple in Guatemala. in this picture. 





|; O&^Sn w&^ ohci^ one of tjie gfeat^tM^ya 
• ^•^J??' was also one bf. tb'<p:furf hfest 
spd^h;:4WQ'Jiiun^^^^^ 

TurtirrV;. ;N.o)W;?jies spectki^Ulat^^raln -in the 
co^?ltKy\pf;Hondui:as.. :.Carja;DQligjin;.tHe'a^^^ 
tr^SMftg^playe^l'guXc_h4|n 
age of |HeAirfn?i^"'a^ 
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"Wecall this fellow 18-Rabbit,"Davldsaid. in different glyphs and looking.for patterns or 

"ThatVhis name." He pointed out some bars meaning in each situation, 
and dots on the side of the glyph. "Three bars David .pointed . put another interesting 

and-three dots. Vou know the way the Maya glyph. This pne had the face of a;bat> The bat 

wiQtenumbers: eachbarmeansSahdeachdot Was. the' eiBbleint.p| Copfin, ^n^ ^h w^s m.e 

-means 1." 

"Eighteen," Carla interrupted. 

"Right,^ said David. "Aftd the^ rabbit ic 
actually this part here." He pointed- put a 
moiith,.an eye; aad the placie where tfip eaf 
vrauldliave been. But Garlacouldn': really.see 
thes " 



emblem glyph:fcrt{ietitj^stat;bk)if G^^^ 
glyph;<:6iii;^ihid^ 
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Ih.frbri^jdfttlie.blatr;Vv?ls;a#^ ^ 

u iiavc ucc. out v.a. - e^a^iaTeiiiemler^itfiai^^ . r^v'^l 

iiE^peoif^theaniiiial. ' t^^ 

-Divid 'also li^ed to have.ahardtimepick. ,tWhl«%ney regr^sehf bjopdlj ■f.pgethgr^/tlgv^ 
ingouttlied^faifaftomtherp . " /sigrtffpc^ldngr^^^ ;<^<^, 

by drawihg-the thin^^ /se^ieiht^-ii^,**" 
cledriy see theilines ahd^ begin to understatid bloPdUn^ or tl 

■what th^ s^ere. Hejopkou^ a-padaudmar \ ^Si^J^}^\T-!m^-:^:i^^ ' > . 

anddrewth^fabbitgiyphrprC^la Jng,;h^e*jj§i^i<sf'16arning;ab^^^^^ 
lUhecaiiie ,^asy^tPjp^^^^ out the shape 'pf the ^rcTiAPnioov. ^lsSekGhei^^;atrGoDan^wafe^BilF^.t>vri•S^^ 
rabbij:4hdk6me other details^^^^ 
" SoAtljik- is 
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(Right) The hiewglyphic $tairwQy,oh . 
Temple 2^ tells ifis history of Cdpdn: , ^ J 
{Belpw) Archaeologists at Cdpdh l\ 
. call this the 'Vqdronl^npu)s-pile. ' ^ 
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; The brown-substance in the shell 
^ .. 'may be human blood from, an 
.'■ .ancient-bloodletting ceremony. 

; ,v;.,. . . ■ ■ - * J. . . . • . 

i . . :, Beli an^ €airla triedl Xo, gu^|i ;how the • 
court ixas/o^sed; ^J^erhaiis ,tlx^;slanted^ 

h ,h^ih^^lf(e'^^l>^Bs ^mc^M^i}^sWek arid 
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WHATS WOTCARVED IN STONE? 

"We found a large n^imber of books of these 
characters [hieroglyphlcisland, as they contained 
nothing In whfch there were not to be seen supers 
stltlon and lies of the devil, we burned them 
alL whlch caused them much nillVctlon.'' 

This was written by a Spanish priest \yho 
governed the Maya. Spanish warriors, knovyn as 
conquistadors, came to.Mexico In the 1500*s in 
se2«-ch of gold. They conquered the Maya, Idlling 



ahd^ensIav^ng many. Spanish priests were horri- 
fied at the Maya religion, especially the idea of 
human sacrlflSe; they burned all the Maya books 
they could find, Only three books survived. Ex- 
cept those three bi>pk.? ;he only place we have 
been able to kee Maya Wii^ng Is on ancient monu- 
ments and in paintings/ - 

Walk around your nelghborhooq or a nearby 
city. Take notes on thingsyou find carved in stone. 
WhatlnformaUon do they give you? What kinds of 
things would you never learn about from them? 




Ml 

imi was tied up at the dock in Playa del 
Carmen. Everyone was busy with 
preparations for the trip to M6rida, five hours 
away by jeep. C.T. helped his grandfather 
cinch up the sail covers. 

"Boy, my vacation sure is turning out 
different than I planned," he said, tying off a 
line. "I came down for another voyage on 
Mimi, and now I'm looking for a lost city." 

Not that he minded. He was seeing so 
many new places and people. And he was 
certainly on a voyage, only this time the vessel 
was a jeep instead of a boat. Quich6 had 
decided to christen the jeep, and was busy 
stenciling something on the door, C.T. went 
over to see what she'd done. 

It was a homemade hieroglyph. To C.T. 
it looked like a picture of a giant in a bathtub, 
blowing bubbles. Quich6 explained that the 
"bathtub" was the way the Maya represented 
wooden boats; the big head was the god of the 
number two; and the two big dots, the 
"bubbles," also signified the number two, or 
"second." It was Quiche's glyph for "Mimi II." 




Off they sailed in Jf/m/.//, cutting due 
west across the YticatSn Peninsula, the only 
waves on this voyage were the friendly ones 
they got from the. people in the villages they 
passed. C.T. spent part of the time bringing 
his journal up to date. 





This is turning into a real detective storyK 
So far we have two halves of a Maya monumem, 
a lost king, looters, and a pot that could tell us 
even more. The trouble is, we don Y know if the 
pot was made by the Maya fourteen centuries 
ago, or fourteen days ago. So here we are, 
heading for Merida to visit the government 
archaeology of^ces. Maybe someone there can 
help us solve the mystery. 

Merida was a bustling city, the capital of 
the state of Yucatan. It looked a lot older than 
most cities back home, C.T. thought. As they 
drove around the central plaza, Victor pointed 
out an old Spanish hacienda. There were 
statues of conquistadors standing on the heads 
of dead Maya. C.T. didn't say much for a while. 

While the others got right to work at the 
INAH labs, Pepper and Granny headed for the 
marketplace. 

The mercado was a busy, colorful place, 
crammed with vendors and shoppers. The 
Captain bought a bright yellow hand- 
woven Maya hammock. He managed 
to use most of the Spanish he knew: 
me gusto mucho] muy hermosa; 
and, of course, muchas 



pjacias. 
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They saw a machine that made tortillas. 
It looked like an old press, printing out hun- 
dreds of flat, round corn cakes. They smelled 
great, too. The fruit sellers had set up their 
oi'anges and lemons in tidy little piles. Cap- 
tain Granville was admiring them 
when he was approached by a man 
with shifty eyes. "Perhaps you 
are interested in some relics 
from the past?'' the man 
said in a low voice. 



"No thanks,"" the Captain answered. 

"Genuine Mayan;" the man insisted. 

The Captain repeated that he wasn't 
interested^ but then an idea came to him. 
Wait,- he said. "Ancient May^ Genuine?*' 

Shifty Eyes opened a little newspaper 
bundle to reveal a clay figurine inside, "Very 
genuine," he said. "Very bid. Just found." 
Granny asked him if he had more.^ "5/," the 
man whispered, his eyes darting around. 

At the lab,:C.T. was sitting at a counter, 
-scraping the bottom of the pot with a scalpel. 
They needed a sample of the clay for the test 
they were going to run to determine the pet's 
age. He wondered how much the pot would be 
worth if It turned out to be authentic. 

"fifteen, twenty thousand," Terry said. 

"Dollars?" he asked, amazed. She re- 
minded him that It was Illegal to sell ancient 
artifacts. **^Keep scraping " she said. 

As he worked, Terry explained that they 
would be conducting a thenaoluminescence 
test. It actually wasn't that hard to under- 
stand, considering how long the word was. 



first she explained that clay is made up 
of different materials. Some of those materials 
are radioactive, but only In tiny amounts — 
not enough to hurt anyone. Other material in 
the clay stores energy when it is hit by radia- 
tion. So far so good. 

Next she described how that energy 
would be released any time the clay was heated 
to very high temperatures, their test would 
Involve heating the clay sample and measur- 
ing the energy released. 

C.T. didn't see how that would tell them 
how old the pot was. Terry reminded him that 
when the pot was made, however long ago, It 
was fired in a kiln to harden the clay. That re- 
leased all the energy the clay had stored up to 
that point, 30 the new pot had zero stored: ^ 
energy when it came out of the kiln. , 4^,;: 

The pot hadn't lost the radioactive mate-f %r^;^ 
rial in the day, however, so it be:*an storiiigjfi^^ 
energy all over again. Any energy in It nou; ha^^l ' 
been building up since the day it was firediV^^^ 
The more energy they measured, the older th^? 
pot. The test could clearly distinguish B^f 
tween an old pot and a nevy one. ^ 

"Thermo" means "heat;" and' 
nescence" is the light>.or^riergy, release 
the clay. C.T. hoped thep<)t would relea^.^^ 
lot of luminescence. It would prove whaf^l^^^ 
thought all ^aidng^^at hiipot^^^ ;f 

- ^ X ii' ^ 




Meanwhile, Shifty 
Eyes led Granny and Pep- 
per to the back room of a 
curio shop near the mar- 
ket. Heunlockedacloset, 
revealing several shelves of Maya pottery and 
figurines. When a bell summoned him to the 
tront to take car;* of some customers, Pepper 
quickly took some pictures of the artifacts. 
t:This looks like the real stuff," Granny whis- 
l^pered, as he acted as lookout. 



Soon Shifty Eyes returned: He showed 
them a ifigurine, but wouldn't tell them where 
it was from. Just then they heard footstjeps; 
they turned to find HaireyWestermaa stand- 
ing in the archway, staring.at them; 

Westerman sent his assistant away and 
turned to Pepper and Granny. He askeclthem. 
why they were there, and Granny repliedihat 
they were interestedajii Maya relj^^^ 
man said his assistMt 6^ 
cheat them byselling.them wpVt^^^ 

"Fakes?" theGaptarn asked; ddu 

''Of course," Weisterman replied; locking 
the closet. "As Tm sure you -re both awa^^ 
is illegaUo deal in pre^olumbian^tiquities." 

At the INAH lab, Jeriy SFK>pried'the clay 
sample into the heating chamber. They were 
ready to start the thermqlumiri^ sence test. 
Victor pushed<some buttons on the control 
panel, and they all leaned in to watch the 
computer screen. As the temperature in- 
creased, the graph line shot up dramatically. 



^Y; well," Terry said. "Will you 

^Itkhat!" 

--f^e gra that the clay was 

*T^leasing a Ip: of energy as it got hotter, sug- 
gesting that the pot had been around for along 
time. They still had more tests to perform, but 
even Victor admitted that it was beginning to 
look like their pot was the real thing. 

They tested the sample again, but this 
time the graph line lay flat at the bottom of the 
screen. All the energy had been released the 
first time, proving what Terry had said earlier: 
a new pot, just fired, wouldn't have rny ene-^gy 
stored in it; only as time parsed would it begin 
to store energy again. And .heat's what made 
it possible to date the pot. 




I ^tf r<)m,;the :lab :they^^^ visit te:ah: , . . = vt'tfhke »eai^^ 




poulditei|:tfefc,t^ 
Tight M4?*h4{Jw&|^^^ 
43at&%ascth4glypli|b^ 

getUiig: ecdte - ?tfiithic;-ap^„^ ^ 

^Tliis pptxefeferates jti^^^^ 

"But they :>y6u!di?t b^t^rati^^ 
Cpba," Jean said, ■• Z^- 'l^^fy^^^^' 

"That rneansf G.?F/r^riouii[o^/ 
ing, "thatthe|ipt.niustl)efr6ift^ .1 

"Good wprk^ Quichi;!? faet^ihother - - 
proudly. . . . - c ■ ; V . ■ \ v - 

they still had no ideawh^Kilffefok^iii^^^ 
was, of. course, the first st^fh in^hiaC; 
would be to ^,alyze the clay in^e i^^if-tfi^;^.: 
could findrput what area the ^ay^i^VpnL^ v 

Terry typ^U in a,c6mmahd:on,ft^^^ 
puter. Theyhadadatabase6f allthelocdti& 
where the Site U eml)lem .giyph:;hadA^h 
found She scrolled quickly through the 'd4ta^^_ 
The glyph, it seemed, had always been:foUnd 
south of Gobi that didn't exactly pinpoint 
the site, but it was a lead. Atleast thejr now 
had a 'general idea of where they should look. 

Pepper and Granny soon joined thenv 
and told of their encounter with Westenfian. 
They examined Pepper's photos, and C.T. 
recognized the Site U glyph on one of the pots. 
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WHO^B per 1$ m 




When C.T. finds out that "his" pot was 
really made by the ancient Maya, he immedi- 
ately says, "I guess it's not mine anymore." But 
maybe a little vc e inside ^im had some doubts. 

Write a dialogue between C.T. and an 
imaginary friend ar;^jing about who owns the 
pot. Act out the dialogue with a friend. For 
examole: 



James: C.T., you're a sucker. That pot 
belongs to you. 

C.T.: No it doesn't It was found in 
/We/ ico's waters. It belongs to Mexico. 

James: You mean if I catch a fish in 
t\Aexican waters, it belongs to Mexico? Give me 
a break. 

What would you think if you were C.T,? 




KEEP IT, KID, 
NO ONE 
WILL KNOW. 





COME 
ON;aT, 
IT DOESN'T 
BELOKG TO 
,YOU, 








A POT 
IS V/ORTH 
ATHOUSAN 
WORDS 



The ancient Maya did not have cameras, 
most of their books were destroyed and we're 
just iearnmg to read their hieroglyphics. So we 
can only try to figure out what their daily life wa^ 
like. One key is the images of people carved in 
stone or painted on ceramics by Maya artists. 
We do our best to interpret these, based on the 
evidence, but no one knows for sure what 
happened. 



For example, 
thisMayapotseems 
to show the Maya 
ball game. It looks 
like the players are 
weanng padding to 
protect their chests 
and arms from the 
massive ball. 

The bdl itself is black, the color of natural 
rubber that has been cooked and solidified. 

Was the ball bounced off chest 
pads and along the slanted walls of 
the ball court? Does the ball moving 
toward one player s face show that 
player is about to lose'? 

In fact, not much is known for 
sure about the Maya ball game 
These interpretations of the scene 
on the pot could be dead wrong 
What else could be happening? 

The picture at left shows an 
event that took place in Clermont, 
Florida, in 1988. If future archae- 
ologists who knew nothing about 
this culture found this picture, 
what are some wrong inter- 
pretations they might make'? 



Peter Reynolds raises farm 
animals the Celts raised 

and traifss them to do faYm. 
work at Butsjer The$e 

coivs are being trained to 
pull a piow. 
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If, Celtic farmers produced, a- surplus of 
wheat,=they must have had a way- to store it. 
Peter thinks he knows how- they did. that, too. 
Heshowed Ben apitwitha ladder leadingdown 
intb.it. "^We f lnd>th?se things aljover f h:e Celtic 
world." You can store grain down.a:pit^iike:this 
with ease because.'ail you. do is fill ItSxip with 
grain, put a clay p)u5 on top, jand cQver It.;, 

As-the.grain begins to grbWKit prpddce 
carbon dioxide which fi}.(s the pitina|toixi 
furthefirowtl thetemp^^^ 



Ben applied the daub to a wall with the . 
best toor possible, his hands. Peter had con- 
vinced Ben; that the Gelts wei-e better farmers 
than pebpie used to think. B\it Beri.wpnd^red 
ilkids Vackin- the ito;! Ageii ''•''v^l 
Wails .any;b%tter;th&n|he«^ " ;'• '/J^^J 

. ' c }■ . '^■.%^'^v-.\t' 'V,;- 
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WHO WERE THE CELTS? 

The Celts (pronounced kelts) :were tribal: 
oeople who lived In ceritrai and Avest^ni 
from about 500 B.C. to 50 A,p^B!ecause the;tribes 
were disorganized; they were ewrituallyw^^ 
by the Romans. Around; tHe sa^e lime as the 
Romans conquered theJCelts. the Maya cities were 
being built in^Meidco. : V ^ a t 

Archaeologists havelearned;a|K)u^^^ 
from tlie F^niaCns of hoWi^i faf^^^^ tools; 
However^ n^uch of^hat we;laipw.^a^ 
Jife of the Celb comes frpm^ 
and Roman bavflers arid hls^^^ 

For example,:Rdmans:who fo^ 
wrote ottheirieiTifyina appearan Celtic warri- 
ors would soaik their fiaiUh ia mfjctiif e of water and 
crushed chalk, then they scraped Itback tov^ard 
the nape of the necic like a horse's maiie, The hair 



appeared verj' ilght in color and dried so stiff and 

spiky that, according, to later Irish folktales, you g^^g 

couiaispearah^sipple ontit! ^ W^k 

Itseems that some Celtic men also blepchea ^^-'^'^ 



their hain A hero namfed Ou.Cliulainn appearis in f$im 
one stcry'with hair thatis darkatthe ro6tSi,red jn^ 
the middle andgoJden at the ends. The dyehe had 
usedinu^t,haWbee..grpwin^out; 

Julius iSaesar wrote, '•THe,Brltish;.(Celts) tat. pM" 
too themseiye? wl'thtWo^d jvhiibh produces a blue " 



cplpr^d glves them a more horrible appearance ||f^ 
in battled Woad is a yelloy.wlldf lower, Isclis tincfo- 
tia, whose leaves yiel^ a blue dy^. jhe'Celts lised 




this dye to tattoo themselves, and to dye their 
clothing. Additiohal:pifo6f of tlils came when evi- 
dence of blue dye was found on the preserved skin 
of ah;iron Age body .discovered In a.pSat bo^. 

The Geit^ loved {^ting and^fightlng. Pork 
Was Uielr favorite meat; beer was a common drink. 





Once , m^had. permission from the INAH leave her J^ehlnii, but It w<p^ vital for them to ^ 

direicion wexokre^,M se C.T. continued in his have a link to the outside wprld. And she 

!}ljpumal. WeiookMimibackSoTulum so Pepper wouldn't be all alone. Segovia's dau^hter*^ 

^' wQ^ld^bein range of our radio. Rosa was going.to stay with her. They had 

Pepper would stay with the boat and become good friends when Pepper had been 

n^lay their messages to INAH. Jt was sad to her di ve instructor in CczumeL 
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y^.^/ii^^^ ond u;e rinrlly met 

Jean's iWi^nd^^^ He studies the plants 

that the dncfeht Maya- used, 

George was English. He stood straight as 
a pole,. and reminded C.T. of the host of a 
nature show he used to watch back home. He 
had spent years prowling this jungle In search 
of his beloved orchids, and had agreec! l o lead 
them to *he ancient Maya road they hoped to 
follow. It wasn't marked on any map; Victor 
had notkcu it on an aerial photograph, just 
the faintest line, like a scratch on the picture. 

There wasn't much to see when they 
finally reached the "road." It was mostly over- 
v,rown, but George showed them a few places 
where it was still visible. C.T. hadn't realized 
that the Maya had roads. Or sachet, as Quich6 
called them. 

Sacbes were long, straight highways 
through the jungle Sometimes they had 
connected Maya cities, sometimes they 
seemed to lead nowhere. They were several 
meters wide, ele /ated off the jungle floor. And 
they had been paved with white planter. 
"5ac6e" meant "white road. 



The lYiost amazing thing was that the 
ancient "Maya dJdn't use the wheel. They 
traveled these roads by foot— just as the Mimi 
crew was doing. Or ' rying to do. The sacbe 
wasn't much of a road anymore. At best it was 
just a tiny path, occasionally used by local 
Maya hunters. 

"You're on your own from here,^ George 
announced, after they'd gone about three kilo- 
meters. He would have enjoyed accompany- 
ing them on their search, but his own orchid 
hunt came firs'.. He told them that the sacbe 
should lead to the area they were looking for, 
but added that it was easy to loi e the trail. "It's 
rough going," he warned. 
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Thick jungle a new experience for 
C T. It wasn*t like Ohio. It was hot, even 
though it was almost Christmas. The trees 
still wore their leaves. And h'^'d never even 
seen most of the plants before. 

Quiche was a good guide. She showed 
him a plant caUed sac na'b he could chew on 
when he got thirsty; the stem was filled with 
water. She pointed out an army of leaf-cutter 
a!its, each carrying a piece of leaf several 
times its size. They marched up and down the 
tree, bringing the leaves to their underground 
colony The ants ate the fungus that grew on 
the leaves. 

"They can strip a whole tree bare in one 
dayr Quich6 stated. 

C.T. wondered if the auts had been doing 
their job- The vegetation seemed to beclosing 
in on him. The path had petered out a way 
back, and now the undergrowth was getting 
thicker and thicker. Soon they v/ere hacking 
their way through it with machetes. He was 
relieved when they finally decided to call it a 
day and set up camp. 



ft was^ice to lay^in his hamrhock^'Ml^ , 
look up at'the stars. The night sounds were s6 ' C^/*^ 
new and strange, to him at least, that ft seeme J \ 
almost as if he had arrived on another planet-: 
Even the sky looked different. 

"Do you like it here?" C.T. asked his 
grandfather, who was lying in the hammock 
next to him. 

"Can't think of any place I'd rather be," 
his grandfather answered. "On land, that is." 

"Me either," CX said. "How come I can't 
see the Big Dipper?" he asked after a moment. 

"ft's lov/ on the horizon, ft's a different 
sky here. Different view, that is. You won't 
find anything in the same place as you do in 
Ohio." 

Ohio. Boy, did that seem far away. He 
couldn't keep his eyes open a second longer. 
An anfmal was bowling, deep in the jungle. 
Must be a... 

He was asleep. 




Mini-beosts 



There are four million of them in an acre of 

land. In one square yard of soil, you can find 

500 to 2,000 of them. 

They live almost everywhere on earth, from 

deserts to icebergs, from mountaintops to 

caves. 

Their legs are jointed and they have six of 
them. 



WHO ARE THEY? 



They are the insects, the most common animals 
on earth. The leaf-cutter ants C.T. and Quiche 
see are insects. So are butterflies, beetles, 
dragonf lies, mosquitoes and thousands of other 
six-legged creatures. 




MAKING AN ANT NEST 

One easy insect to get to know is the ant. Ant 
nests are pretty easy to set up and keep. 

H You need: a clear 2-liter plastic soda bottle, 
a short 1 -liter plastic soda bottle, a thick 
rubber band, some clear plastic wrap, a big 
spoLH, a plastic bag, a pin, a small bag of 
vermiculite. (Vermiculite is sold in dime 
stores and florist shops.) 
m Peel the label off the large bottle. Have an 
adult cut the top off the large bottle, so you 
can fit the smaller bottle inside it. Fill the 
space between the two bottles with moist 
(not wet) vermiculite and pack it down. 
B To find ants, take a plastic bag and a big 
kitchen spoon to a place you've seen ants 
before. Look under rocks and in sandy 
places. (Antsare hard tofindincGldweather.) 
B When you findan anthill, gently scoop around 
it with the spoon. Try to get ants, eggs and 
pupae. Put them all into the plastic bag. If 
the ants are very active, putting the bag in a 
cool place for a few hours will slow them 
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Their bodies are divided into three sections: 
the head, thorax and abdomen. 
Some chew their food, some suck it up, 
some lap it up, and others don't eat at all. 
They travel by wriggling, squirming, flying, 
crawling, hitchhiking, burrowing, swimming' 
underwater or scudding on its surface. 
Most undergo remarkable physical trans- 
formations that the best magicians and the 
best scientists will probably never match. 





Scorpions, however, are not 
f actually insects. Because 
they have eight legs and their bodies are di- 
vided into only two sections, they are in a class 
of animals called arachnids, not insects. 
Spiders are also arachnids. 
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down. Then gently put them in the nest and 
cover the large bottle tightly with clear plas- 
tic wrap and a rubber band. Use the pin to 
make many air holes in the plastic wrap. To 
prevent escapes, put your ant nest in a shal 
low basin of water. (Ants hate to swim.) 
Twice a week feed the ants a little sugar, 
fruit, bread, or vegetable scraps. Ants eat 
very little. Donllet the food rot. Use a straw 
to add a few drops of water twice a week. 
When you're not observi.ng the ants, cover 
the nest with a small, brown paper bag. 




g«« Ar^=jtHeifoli6Vrtng:St#m 

llJ • '2, iScorplbnii ;feed bri Kuihtoi MaMntrmm^:: 
1 Scorpi6rt«iriake.gdbd.tt ^ - 

i : .5;. Miyenln;i8 the 6pp6?ite^#^ 



' ';itted..lii)ie^'-f«B!ir 
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; uIcK^; Stared a^^^^^ spot oh her 
r yiheire the- sjcorploh had stuns ?i€ir* 
"Help, Mqynr c?iled agaih; She could see 
the sccrpjoi: on the [{round where it had landed 
wher jsh/i'brushed/lt off heharm. 

re you suro it was a scorpion?" Victor 
asked yvhen he and Terry reached her. Yes, 
she told them, shfi had s^een it dearly. 

terry put hfjr arm air&und her, and lead 
her to a hammpci|C. Victor dashed over to his 
knapsaclc and pulled put the first add kit. 

Pepper'svcicecameoverthe radio. "Hey 
C.T., what's goin'g on there?" He ha^"^ forgotten 
all about her. Hetold her what had happened 
to Quich6, then Granny.gpt on and asked her 
to stand by in case.they needed help. 

"Ow, ouch!" Quich6 muttered. It hurt! 
"Am I going to he O.K.? I'm not going to die, am. 
I?" she asked, starting to get scared. 

"No, s>yeetheart, ypit^re npt going to die," 
her mother reassured hex. She stroked 
Quiche's forehead. **Npw4ust calm down." 





Calm dov^n? She could see Victor ap- 
proaching with a needle in his hand. "1 thought 
I was going to be O.A".," she. groaned. 

"You are, kiddo. 1 am more worried 
about that poor scorpion that bit you. They 
hate the taste of gr/nga," Victor joked. 

"They don't bite," Quich6 corrected him, 
"they sr/ng." 

Victor explained that he had to give her 
a shot of cortlsbne, in case she had an allergic 
reaction. Quich6 said she was allergic— to 



I 

needles. He didn't buy it. She felt the sharp jab 
of the needle. 

C.T. was about thirty yards away when 
he heard the "ouch!" He was going to look for 
firewood, b^3cause now they would have to 
spend the night there. Poor Quich6. He kept 
thinking about that scorpion In his sneaker. 

"That didn't hurt so much," Victor said. 

"Didn^t hurt who?" Quichfi said. 

Victor grinned. "Me, who else?" 

Quich6 was beginningto feel weak. Terry 
told her she would probably get a little siclc. 
"What about the lost city?" Quich6 said. 

"It hasn't gone anywhere for fifteen 
hundred years," Victor said. "I'rn sure it will 
wait another day." 

Soon she fell asleep. Victor was worried. 
If she was allergic, he told Terry, it could be 
bad. But it was too late to go anywhere. 

C.T. was gathering flrewpod when he 
saw a small figure through the brush. It was a 
young Maya boy, dwarfed by the bundle of 
wood he carried on his bacic by means of a 
sling that looped around his forehead. They 
stared at each other. 

"Hi," C.T. said, finally. No response. The 
boy just stood there, wide-eyed. C.T. tried 
again. ''iHola?'' 
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T^rry sat next to the hammock, 
cradling her daughter's head. Quiche's 
forehead was beaded with sweat. 
"How're you feeling now, honey?" Terry 
asked. Quich6 looked up, but didn't say 
anything. 

"This is the doctor for the village," 
Victor told her. "He is going to make 
you feel better. ^EntiendesT 

""Si"' Quich6 answered weakly. 



0^ 



The boy led them to his village. Granny 
and Victor carried the homemade stretcher 
with Quich6 in it. Terry walked along next to 
the stretcher, carrying Quiche's knapsack as 
well as her own. C T. brought up the rear, a 
machete in each hand. 

It was a small village, just a clustei- 
of small round hous:s with thatched 
roofs. A dog barked. Children watched 
them in sll^^nce. A couple pigs foraged 
around Jn the shade of a big tree, 

V V?^^^^ sfivpke to a young man in.Ma^iJ^ 
: ^^(jtia^ to the stretcher and io^li?a/ 

f i^at Ou T^ii^e \yas sweat oij her br*b\vv^ 
. jAereyi^ ^^e^ She nibart^d^ 





the villagers invitedHhsm to stay in a 
house they kept for visitors. They.lltTa fire and 
strung up the hammock^. Graniiy asked Vic- 
tor if he really believed in heii^al medicine. 

"The Maya have been usi^fe these plants 
for a few thousand years." Victor replied. 

•^THey Use plants for m#cine?" C.T. 
asked. * . . / < 

"Sure, mostly." Vlctpr said^ "Our so- 
called nipdiBr|L^ck:tors ha^e learnt a thing or 
two h-dm {pi^ ui^tWs v^riek anyhowvthe 
you betteveiiia me^^^ better it Works." 

thex>vere rdieyed when Teny returned 
from the- cuwndero's house and said that 
Quiche v/^s^ng to be all right; "Spniebp^y;? 
medicine, yours- or ^the fumrnlem:^^^^^^ 
trick," s^ie:iai^:tb!yjitp^^ * 

"I tbld you;$he WM-too«tnuch for any: 
scorp>i6h,Vyiict6r saidi f hey alUeltbater now 
that JtH^^ bie^ Qtilci^^^ oh thcfirpad Jto^ 
recoVayl . ; - 



Tenry thatik^-them am.d-sadd^s^ 
goingbacktostay^ithherdaughte 
my qu^enhsize i^!!a|lnn?" sheij^ed.. ^Victor 
handed her a. smafr'^iflJe^tV s^^^g-: *ier 
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hammock;. 

C.T.:iay in ! 
air that; ha<l :h'| 
about the Ipstc 
to tdk about^ 
whether th^ 

fif ies?! , , 
said, sleepfiy/?^^! 

sucha place;""^ "-|r . '^^ia*^ ^ v-> 

G.T. tHed/tqjpfcttire the-^^^^nih&^J 1 \ ] 

■mind,, but hisiveaSy My ill?» ^ 
' -sfeep. " * - ' '~f'^M-l(i:7 ^ - ^ 

Quich6w(P^hiniin.tpi:|inl^S^^^^ * - 



w^»;«a better *idJeeling;chiE^ 



^*2Ws sr«ake»plje'» 
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3r were meeting vviththc 



•*Thank you;" Don Esteban said that %e tdo . 
was thankful that Quiche was better. 

After that they spoke in English, with 
Juan translating. It was a polite and formal ex- 
change. Terry and Victor explained that they 
were archaeologists looking for a lost city; 
The head man became withdrawn when they 
asked if he knew of any ruins in the area. He 
got up, invited them to join him for a meal in 
the afternoon, and quickly retired to his house. 

Juan suggested, they were thinking of 
Cobl But Terry and Victor said they'd just 
come from Cobl **! wish I could help you," 
Juan said, evasively. Terry decided it was best 
not topresshim. Something dfdn'tsee^ 

They told Captain Granville abouf^J^ifr 
strange meeting. **! hesitate to say thii" 
could they be your looters?" he as 
looked doubtful, but said it was ppssib^ 
pointed out that you could argue that 
rightly owned their ancestors* thingsfrf^ 

**Ican'tbelievethesepeoplewould,sfeai; 
Victor said. **But, sromething smells like fish.^ ' 

C.T. and Quich6 were playing baseball 
with the village kids. The field was at the 
center of town. You had to run over a big 
mound of dirt to get from first to second. A 
huge old tree sat in the middle of the outfield. 
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C.T. felt great. It was nice to be doing 
something familiar for a change. When it was 
his tu.n at bat, he got a good pitch and wal- 
loped it. It hit a branch of the tree, bounced 
and fell, right down the village well. Talk 
about hitting it out of the park! 

Quiche translated for him when he apolo- 
gized to the kids for losing their ball. "That 
Maya sure sounds a lot like Spanish," he said, 
when she was through. It was Spanish, she 
said. The kids learned it in school. 

"Am I the only person in the world who 
only knows one language?" C.T. muttered. 

He remembered that he had a baseball in 
his pack, and gave it to one of the guys. It was 
sort of a good luck charm, but so far they 
hadn't been real lucky. Maybe it would bring 
them some luck if he gave it away. 

It did. That afternoon they sat in a big 
circle with the villagers, eating a traditional 
Maya meal. The guy C.T. had g'ven the ball to 
tapped him on the shoulder and pulled him 
from the group. Quiche joined them. 
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aT;!s new ff lend handed hirii * little 
■bundte^v/raRpedru cloth; ^Mto es uhir^ld 
fMjfa iiiZ heiald; V f • 

translated? think it'«lieeiiisew^ 
theiBaiS^balJ^.f ' .S" 

C.T. unfolded the eci^^^^ 
'l^iievehls eyes. There raycafiiftle|adeiie^^^ 
■V. >:^5]N^t5fu!iy called. If was:gi^^.;ahetsrto<ith 
^^^^^^'^ CT,i|gur^"^it#is:gr^babiyreai; i 

\ffctorind .; 
he* then: ^ 
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Dean l>ia.*iif 

Keeping a journal really helps you re- 
member things that go on in your life. Many 
people write about things that happen to them, 
thoughts, feelings, dreams, hopes, favorite 
poems or sayings. Some folks include draw- 
ings or souvenirs from places they've been. 



In 'The Second Voyage of the Mimi," C.T. 
writes in his journal almost every day. If some 
of the other "/W/n?/" characters kept journals,, 
they might be like this. (You can probably guess 
which characters they are.) 
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Here are some journal writing ideas: 

1. Complete one of these journal entries. 

2. Write your own journal entry about what 
happened in your life today. 



3. Choose another character from 'The Se- 
cond Voyage of the Mimi" and write about 
what happened in Episode 9 from her or 
his point of view. 

4. Keep a journal for one of the characters for 
the rest of The Second Voyage of the Mim'C 

5. Keep your own journal, starting now. Try to 
write in it every day. 
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arvey Westerman was angry, "WJ^f' 
wasn't I told last night when ^i^h 
came?" he growled at a swarthy young/man? 
standing behind him. 

"We didn't know, ourselves,!* his sWe^ : 
kick snapped back. They were stand{ri|^^be^[^ 
hind some bushes at the outskirts ofhheiy^^^^ 
lage, watching iheMm/ crew confer witt^'E^nr 
Esteban and Juan. 

Victor and Terry had dwlded taj^ 
front the village leader. They showed hlin 
jade figurine and told him they were cqh^ 
vinced it came from an impprtcUitrburia^site. 
•*Can you tell us about itr Vieitbr asked; 
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?^ulch6 asked. 
^J^ittterman had 
^^'-•--i about the 
loglsts. He 
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was -hard ;gblngsbfecause it was <stiJl littereti 
with dead trunks and branches. * • 

Victor called .Jt. a and Explained 
that the Maya clearad parts of the forest , to 
createcornfields. They cut down all thetrees 
left them to dry, and finally burned them. The 
burning helped to fertilize the soil. When the 
rains came, in summer, they planted their 
corn and vegetables. 

The trouble with the slash and burn 
method was that it used up a lot of land. The 
nutrients in the soil were depleted after four 
or. five years, and then anotherfifeldhadto be 
cleared. One of the mysteries about the ari^ 
-Aient Maya was how the land <i6uld have 
sMPPorted so many people. It was known that 
■ 'l.ney used the slash and burn tfiisthod 6f farm- 
'■M ,l'nfifr^W<^tP»'flKu>'edthe^^^ 




ily^andtiedastriijfttoarocl^ 

They disapjpeareAinsid^^^ ■ ! 

...iPiejlswam slowly; ekh'sKi« 
erfulfisShlightahe^^ 

the strtng^as they went;; The-cave-V^^k^l^^- 
lohg, harrow tunnel, andsoon the b1ue;ijght.Qf 
thfi entrance was far behind theih. ■ 

It was good thaj they were Wearing fulL 
wetsu|ts;and;gloves,beciiuse:fhe%ai^^^ 
cavei-n were rocky arid sh^rp. irhe 
they went, thesmallei>the.cave became, tl^ 
:reached?i fprk, arid Rosa pxplored one branch' 
slie returned.and signaled- that it was a dead' 
end, so~tIiey;headed up . the other. Np^^ 
onlysource dnigHt:^a$;ff:Qm;their j^^^ 
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'M^^hile, tlie rest ol ibt^^^l^^ 
; |oIlQwed\Iu^^ city; was: 

U' :4|^rised j^rjiieni th^ 

l>{ XW^lA^ fie »yas eVeri.rnore 

surpri>^^:^^ a loudlbarking over- 

head ahdJtiok'e^^^^ see a howler monkey 
ambling along a branch high in the treetops. 
".Wow! Did you see it?" he asked Qulch6. 
^i^^^ah," she said. "There aren't many 
monkjey^' around here anymore. They keep 
cutting^bwn their homes." 

^Seems like a safe home here, on the 
@lKd^C,T.sal^^^ 

^ 'tit;i<^§IAed ac^^ Quich6 said, 
fehad'thesih^^ 

* *>IlEwn 2^^^^ It seemed 

knew so much more about the 
Yucatan ana the Maya than he did. 

His grandifather pointed at the pond. 
"Cer/ote5 are like natural wells," he announced . 
"Under the topsoll In this area, there is a layer 
of limestone. In some places water runs under 
the limestone and wears it away enough that 
it collapses, like here." 

Now how did he know that?. C.T. won- 
dered. 

The monkey hpwled agaln. With Juan in: 
^>the lea^, thegroup walkedpast the cenote an^ 





Something seemed different, Pepper 
thought. She took her regulator piit pf^her 
mouth, and licked her Hp. Rosa did the same 
Ihing, then reached for their wrltingjtablki 
She wrote something and passed it to H^per. 
"Fresh-wuter?" it.said. /y 

"Underground river," Pep^ wrote; 
They.loplced at eaqh other and ncKlded: They 
swam on; / . 



Soon they emergedfrom the tiinhel and 
found themselves in a laf^e pond. It.was light < 
'^i^ain. Th^ could . see the sky and trees as 
. they rose upwards through the fresh watsn in= 
a ii^niinfc|hey:bi^pke the surface arid looked 
around) Wt^mtxi^ln ^teric^, 
■ ^ lib<b^';hea|fd'Sourid^^ 
; Ipbked over. Twf amen wef e moving air tjyifcs 
fTOTi the bact oVifctruck to! the edge of the 
: Vfat^.^l^epi)«recp9il^ Itwas 
that^iafease} from the durio shop, their voices 
carried^o^ , 
^ ; iShtfty |y«» was saying that Weslerinan 
-^.^»Ued't(^.irutrua t^^^ to.get the beacon- 
" Th^ w«r6^taidhg ev^^ry^ 
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"Yeah, on his share, maybe," his partner 
answered sarcastically. Suddenly he noticed 
something and looked in the direction of the 
divers. "What's that?^ hfe asked; 

"^Maybe 0mepf those maiiiAeM," Shifty 
Eyes ahswerj^d,. peeririg. acrbss the- water, 
'•porftb^ so jumpy." 

PepperMdRosaslipped 
-ithesurfaceofthewateriifoii^^ .^^ 
, /jteck4own.ihtc thedjM^j^ 
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Juan stopped and waited for- the othei*^ 
[q catch up. "We should be quiet now," he 
rhispered. "The ruins arejust ahead-" 
• They agreed that they would riot go int6 
^the ruins if Westerman and liis cronies were, 
ptill there; that would be tbpVdan^erpus. 

They set off again, and soon caiiii.upon 
:a-mound that terry and Victor jmniediately, 
•r^ognized as an overgrown ruin. Then thefel 
were more mounds, piles of stones^ whbl|^ 
;^sections .of walls and buildings. TheyMCOuWrl 
^ barely contain their excitement. The Ipsfecijy^^ 
was lost no more. 

There was no sign of the. looters, L 
they found a Maya woriian sitting BLiotieXiaiSi^ 
_ a thatched shelter next to :a fire. ' Juari.^^ 
proached and spoke gently toiher. .She Wol^ 
■the traditipnal embroidered whitedres^:aiii| 
.shawLand seemed nehrous.. - 
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She toldthem that the looters had rttide they Slipped pfitKelr^^^^ 

hei^ stay out there as their cook. 1^^^ around in, wonder. '"Heyfy%i8i.>s;!!-Q^^ 

^ . . they had forced the^ Maya workers to Wprlc call^, "topld'^ -She Waii^looldn^^ 

? J?0' until sunrise. Weslerman knew that the Mimi thrtiugh,the,,trees^^^^^^^^ to 

crew would soon be the^ei so he hjad ie^^^^^ se&i^hat sh^^^^ 
mo^ing^ taking'the Niaya villagers alorig as ; there, Jn a cl?^^^^ 

porters. • towering; bveii^te 

She.pointed oiit the 'trail they^had taken. aWestrflck, dfsMie^^^ ^ _ 

''Muy maios,'' shei mUttered.somlierly. .their hsmds -tfii^^ 

•Si. Very^bad iriehr terry^agreedi "I'm ' seerhiM<?%i^ g^o^lb 

trying to decide whether to laugh or cry. nibble andiy^^ ibfsoijr^;^^ 

Westerman may.have lieat us here, butlook clejtfi^ of^byth.^^ i ; v'' V t " • 

whaJ'he ledus to." A." r>i»^i..._iix-j.i.^»»4-i>,*>i>:i,;i*„i.- ,n 

was 



\ 





stone l^fei^nt^^^^^ 



.. i^^eyicsmionlyjca^i^^^ ; 



^ 

V ^ ..C^^y ai»t.hey |ake>ithisr 
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The Plot Thicl^ns 

The Second, Voyage of the Mm/" has 
beenfull of discoveii'esaboutthe Maya, archae- 
ology, science, math, nature and.pebple. The 
pictures on these pages show some of the 
iniportant things ipembers of the Mimf crew 
l«amed or discovered. Each line ipf dialogue 
belongs to a pictur^. Try to match each picture 
with the dialogue. 




2. "How could one half of a 500-pound monu- 

ment get from here to Tulum?" 

3. "When I saw a bunch, of leaves walking 

around, I really thought the heat was getting 
to me." 

4. "As the clay got hotter, it gave off a lot of 

luminescence, light energy:" 






1. "Well, if it had been down 
there for even a few months, 
it wouid have something 
growing on it, like algae or 
even coral. You can 
imagine what it wouid look 
like after a thousand 
years or so." 




5. "Esto es un regalo 
para ti." 



6. "We shouldn't move it 'til my mom. sees 
where it is." 

7. Then this says, 

*chac ba la ma^ 
Chac Balam.' 
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8. "This big stone was on top of the sarcp- 
phagus-T-the coffin, It tells all about Pacai. 
and hisancestots,** 




9. "If you're on a boat out there and you can 
see the light from the fire through that small 
window in the temple, you're on the right 
course to get through the reef." 
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.^jiim usj.:C.T.,*Vic^h 

^>^-- 

Eiiidtb<5:t6o 

^l^totld^t tiieTrtap he^^ , 
li^i5wp^^g• it >?ai8 a log of their 

J foihepiace where(^^^ 

Granny ppint«i piit arwd^^^^ a few 
TOli^ ejatoft^^^^^ West# 
nian had gone ih t^^^ the Cap- 

tain figured had! a tnict WiJtink f?^^^^ 
ther^i Frdmvt^ere he wquldtd^ip tutfim 
but he would haye to waitiun W^flc^^t^ 
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' .{ ;f ^ryorie^was:ui)-fer-^ 
colifetti^d their biclqp«4^r^^ 
gai^ethem sPmlfetbilUUMio^^lr^^ ^Ym 
'6oif/ft;" they:sMi=to>J 

help, theh^tj^y ieft?^^^^ city and disap- 
peared into ti^ jungle.' ^ ' 

M^Muij^hilei Pfepper? and -Rosa fbllowed; 
their^fringjback IbWMd^^^^ 
^^^yK6cw^r^l^to|e^m^MJ?^^^ 
is they surf ?ic«i^i«^ tdW^^ 

"Crpni^ of tM ii^ 
ypuii,bo.ut,"Pepperam^ '^i'nsbeginhihg 

tbiee hPw they Pperale." 




hist^Very moment," VfeSterma^f 
leading his Maya porters through the jungk_ 
a rapid dip. It was easy for him; he wasi 
carrying anything, and he was on ^'.is way';fi§ 
the biggest-payday of his life. The Maya w^iii 
burdened with heavy burlap packages coi 
taining the looted artifacts from Site U. thej 
' carried the packages on their backs, supper , 

by a strap that strained against their fort- 
f'Wk'ljeads. That wasn't the only way they W^nS 






K-'^ for ortce CX had the ahswerr He'd^ 
^^spent a lot of time out In.the woods In Ohioi 
^<and he knew how to follow a trail. He'd been 
J;^.n6tlcing the broken twigs and he looked for, 
p one now. When he saw one a few feet down, 
one pi the trails, he knew he was right. The 
jbreak was so fresh that the lesives hadn't even 
^vy^J^P^ * died. He was sure the villagers weremarklng 
^ ^"'^^ . he way for them. 




using their heads, though. They were snap- 
ping twigs along the v/ay, marking their trail, 
Victor was leading his party along the 
same path. They were making good progress 
until they arrived at a fork. Which way to go? 
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Victor was impressed. "Why don't you 
lead us for a while, am/go," he said. 

They topic a water break an hour later. 
They finally mamaged to get through to Pepper 
on the radio. She was relieved to hear that 
Quichfewas O.K., and amazed that they had ac- 
tually found the lost city. But Granny didn't 
have time to go into details. He warned her 
that Westerman was on his way, and would 
probably try to tale^ the loot out that night. 

^etf-\ --Jt* '.r>:.i ■>,•', 



at/ A I'^/^iSii-r' 



•^You know, Pedro, I could learn to hate 
that mam," the driver whispered to Shifty Eyes;>vj 
who had accompanied him from TulCirh. ^ ^>i:aL_ 
"You. are a slow learner, then," was ali "^?^ 
Pedro had to say. 

Back in the jungle C.T. suddenly came to. 
a dead stop. "What are we going to do if we'^'^ 
happen iq catch Westerman?" he asked as the - 
others .pulled, up behind him. It had jus|f;^ 
occurred to him tfiat they were chasing a-; 
seripus criminal, probably a dangerous one. ^ 
^ "/'m not afraid of Harvey Wesferman,"' 
£^-iQuich6 announced bravely, causing the Ca| 
-tain to-grin. 

/Catching him is not our purpose. Track- 
fn^;:him is," Victor emphasized. 




. ^.^^^'haid^^pretty good 
howlie goVit out to the boat without^ 
being seen. She started to tell Granny, 
but he was more concerned with her 
safety. He wanted her to get Mimi out of there 
and to play it safe. She should call INAH and 
see if they could get the federal police there. 

"Don*t st^n trying to play detective," he 
said, "and that*s an order. Understood? Over." 
"5/, understood. Buena suerte. Over." 
"Good luck to you too. Over and out." 
Pepper stood in thought for a moment, 
then turned to Rosa. "I think Fve got an idea 
that might stop Westerman,*' she said. 

Rosa gave her a worried look. "I hope 
you know what you're doing." 
**Me too," Pepper said. 
Westerman arrived at the road. It 
stretched out straight and empty in both di- 
rections. When the truck finally did arrive, 
Westerman blew his lid. He bawled the driver 
out while the Mayas loaded their heavy cargo 
inlathe back 01 the truck. 



''We'llieave the catching part to INAHr; 
and the federales" Granny added, still amused 
at the picture he had in his* mind of a show- 
down between Quich6 and Westerman. 

"Sure," C.t. said, though he really wasn't 
sure. What if Pepper didn't get through to the 
police? Would they just stand by as Wester- 
man sailed off with invaluable chunks of Miaya 
history? 

Back on Mimi, Pepper cut the engine and 
threw the anchor over the side. "Do you think/- 
we'll be s^fe here?" Rosa asked her. 

"Mimi will be safe," Pepper answered. 
"We're going back to Tulflm." ■> 

"We are? But Captain Granville..." 

Pepper cut her off. "I know, but I think 
your father can help us. Let's get going." 






Westerman dropped his crew and caVgaT' 
off near the ce/io/e In Tulflm. "It's agalnsfcmy 
better judgment, but I'll have to trust you two 
^ K^^the stuff ou* of here," he grumbled to 
^ Iro and his partner, TU be at the reef with 
iEhe^boat at lifte." 

"We'll light the fire on the cliff," Pedro 
said obediently. 

"Yes^ you wili," Westerman said, giving 
Ittm-^ hard look, "Now;pay off these.Indlans 
^d!teirem t'o takea walk:'' 

C t. succeeded in following the trail all 
leeway to the road. "^Way to 30. C.T.l" Quich6 
it€!Ui as they emergwl from the jungle. 
"Thanl^," C.T;said; "Now what?" They 
^llodked down the long, empty stretch of road. 
^?^yras an arrow aimed directly at the coast, but 
' target was still far away. C.T. remem- 
,- J|he drive to GdbS when they first found 
fc^^tela. He hoped the traffic would be a little 
iea-!jier today. 





ifhenTOteii iiad.^inwfe- ^, 

alongthe underground liver thai 1^ fr 

ceno/e to the lagpOn Inside the reef. BiK:l|_„ 
forth they wentilhauljng the stolen: artlfActf ^- 
iroln Site U. At^k^t tthey weren't as hfea\ 
under wi^ter.as abdve. . :„i 

^ Pedro iMcdamachlnethafwaijrj^^^^ 
sabniarlne to.pulthim along; it^^elp^jbSiC 
waisitili ttso-d worfc When th^ ^niey|ed h-dm 
the caye/;tb^ .i^ 
stashed;|hei6ot;dritl^^^^ 

It:w6uldslt until ijVwteiroah arrived with the ^ 
boat. Then they'd htauUit up undec" cby^r of 
darkness. , 

The Mayas.sat around;ths.cencte, tofjji-,.*^ 
Ing pebbles Into tifiie waier^waiUngJ to , 
with Shis work they'd:beeri force^ td do; Onp''. 
of them was i)la)irig With kn.air lahk; He 
opened the yalve and listened to the fcom^ 
pressed air hiss out,, Ke shut it off and looked ^ 
at lils'friends, smlliri^.. Pffiadanld^ Again, ^ 
he ppened .the Vaiveii biit this time Ba dldh't;^";*!?^ 
dose It fdr a long time. 
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Scy^n the divers returiwd; ' ^f^rd o^^^ 
dered the Maya to hand him the last of the, . 
^wrapped stones. His partner climbed out-ot . 
the cenote and removed his tanlc; he rieeded.a' 
new one. This was the last trip, sb-Pedro 
shouted atthe Mayas that they tshoiild clear 
X)ut now, ,Thcy looked at him coldly, and ' 
slowly turned to.gp. " • 
It dldji'ttake bng^fprthediver to realize 
he-W2U5 JaMtrp^^ He was fbllbWin^ Ped^ 
through the undorgj^ound river^il^^^ 
about his share ol the profits, whrn he sud- 
denly ran out of air. He isnatched iheregdiator 
:^pm hb mouth and shook it»ithinkbg it must 
beblockedsomehow, but no bubbles eine%ed J 
flie sucked, on it again. Nothing; He ljaitedV 
Ground until his hand found his pressure gauge, 
needle was on zero. 
Pedro couldn't hear the muffled scream 
JSshind him. His partner turned, panicldng 
now, and swam as hard as he could. He 
jSresurfaced in the cenote with a huge gasp, and 
oUapsed on the nearest rock, groaning, and 
struggling for air. 

The Maya villagers were waiting, they 
grabbed him and wrapped a line around his 
arms and chest. He was too wealcto resist. 
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The Maya carved limestone and jade using 
blades made of obsidian. Obsidian is a kind of 
volcanic glass that can be chipped to form<a 
very sharp edge. With these simple tools, they 
created beautiful detail on their buildings,, 
monuments, and jewelry. 




Jade portrait pectoral. Middle 
Pre-Classic Period (1000-600 B.C.). 




Cylindrical vessel, Late Classic Period 
(600-800 AD,). 

Sculpted bench panel, Temple II, Copin, 
Late Classic Period (circa 775 A;D,), 



i-io,;...'! 



You, tob, can make carvings using isinriple 
tools. With a styrofoam meat tray and a pencil, 
you can "carve" stamps and use them to make 
beautiful patterns. 

Here are some examples of Maya design. 
Take ideas for your designs from these and 
from Maya art you see throughout "The Second 
Voyage of the MimL" Then follow these simple 
instructions: 

1. Cut the cun/ing sides off the meat tray, so 
you have aflat piece of styrofoam. 

2. Plan your stamp on a separate piece of 
paper. Think about designs that are from 
1" to 3" square. 

3. Use a pencil (the point should not be too 
sharp) to draw your design on the styro- 
foam. Remember that when you print with 
your stamp, the image will come out 
backwards. This may only ttiatter if you plan 
to print words. 

4. Cut off the extra styrofoam so there is only a 
small border around youf design. 

5. Miake a handle for your stamp with a piece of 
masking tape. 

6. You can ink your stamp in a few ways. One 
^-y is to buy a stamp pad at a stationery 

ERJ.C ''®- Another way is to mix tempers paint 



with a squirt of liquid soap. Paint this mixr 
ture ohto a sponge and use the sponge ais 
a stamp pad. Aripther way is to buy special 
ink and a "brayer," and roll the ink onto your 
stamp. 'A brayer is a smail roller, especially 
made for printing by hand. 
Experiment with your stamps. You can 
make many different ones. Use them to 
create patterns or to illustrate stories. 
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Mhe waves ^ej;gj)reakinj4 out bn the 
reef, catvhiji|;)jb'e^m^^^^ 
boat crossed lHa,^'|l^hTintennf; silver Jine. 
Wea^terman would^^itliis engines and vaiiisli 
into the ni^ht fofQveW T}f§y watched from {hv 
cliff, waiting in^^l(9i<>^iy ^ for tlui-t nu>« 

meiit to irrive. ' ' - 

/IsiVt ther^r^jnethiui^ we ' can .do?; 
Quiche finally -ci^kt^K ' t » 

"It's loo^late/^^C'aptain 'Granville an- 
swered. *Theyir^reJhr(>ut{lr that reef soon, 
freeiind clear/V ' ' ' 



if- \\r\ siljIkhI Thc.rr*i»(M's\i f)oatlo;Hl 
' May*1liistory/«sht'sai(lin(lisina>. T!^c\ drt^i t / 

know exactly wh.jl Wt-strrniaii had (ni ixMul. 
- hut they knr^v it was valu.ihic ' Not <miI\ )ii 
>teiins ol money, wtiic li was all th<it Wistct 

• nun saw when he look<^(l at ttu'^relics. t),ut in 
terms 0i kn{)vvl!edt»('f' Buildini^s. moimmmt.s^ 
an(t artifacts were. all that was left ^if th*- 
ancient Maya, and each looted relie v%ms 
r»therpai^eripu<*Vlir<>fiit!itM)rilv(li\tr\ the\ left 

. Westt •rman wasH>yii tTned wjfh l(*ss 
WMtjhty matters He just hafHo steer his l)r)at 
ttirontjh tbereef. His sitk^kick was navigating 

• for hinK^ettinglheir course.by liiltng them up 
with tile light on the^ liff. but il didnjjeel right ' 
to Westerman. He cursed anf} turned to takers 
A look. There was the fire, all rigfit. so they had 

/to he on coiirscSjill ;/ 



V ^i^telj^i*»tch.^ ThereAvasa thehulllhafiercegiip.Theyhadbeeninaggetl. 

iM^iiiHi^Mife^lterface. / Westerman had landed on his sidekick's 




We spent the next few days ii} Mirida, There was a hush as Qulch^^ 

making our report to the authorities. Then we ether glyphs* **Tiiere*s a calendu' date;" she 

came back here to take a closer look at the S£dd, pointing. She paused a^aihistmg^^^ 

Lost. J meGn...Found City. inUrpret what she was seeing; **pn thfeday, 1 1 

CT. was sitting at the base of the pyra- cauac, 2 mcc, was captured Ghac Balam of 

mid, bringing his journal up to date. He heard CobS," she riead, very slowly. '^Count forward 

h% > calling him. Terry and Victor say it was 1 uinal and 2 tun to his...what do you cf 11 that 

4 i^&fmYe/y <^m and ran word when somebody becomes king?** 







They were overjoyed by their discovery. 
And amazed that Westermah liadn't found it 
first Later in the afternoon, they sat on the 
steps of the pyramid. The Jungle extended in 
all directions as far as the eye could see. They 
were still discussing their good luck when a 
visitor appeared. It was Avram, C.T.*s friend 
from the village. He greeted them shyly, then 
handed C.T. a package. 

H was a pot, a perfect replica of the pot 
that led them to Site U in the first place. They 
figured C.T. deserved it, since he hadn't been 
allowed to keep the first pot or the jade head 
Avram had given him. 

It was Quiche's idea, but Terry had made 
Jt for him. It looked just like the original, 
#xcept t^^ didn't have a hole in it. And It 
IfiaJ^omet^h^ the Mm/ glyph. 

§^^s your going-away present,'' Quiche 

: Sbfng aw# CTvtM he^dJost;^^ 





In the calm waters inside^the r€«f off TtJfijn^^ 
He munched on a tortilla from his iiLev^^spuve-: 
nir pot. Terry and Victor wUl be picking up 
where they left off when we founif the stela. 
Tomorrow, f go home. Mariahd, voy a cqsa. I 
sure am going to miss everybody. 

"Last oiie in swabs ^fe dedK 
father shouted, teny aid Vic^^ 
in the wat er. Pepper and Quich6 w^re abd^ 
to dive off the side, ' 

"Wait aminuter C.T. shouted; Herushed . 
to finish the Iine;fie was writing. Hqstqdueg^, 
he wrote in boldJetters. . . ^ ; 

Hisgfandfathefhad his shirtpff, |ind^all/;!:|:| 
the others were in already^ C.T. tnrewido)^ 

his journal 4ndjtore off5hI^^^ Heh^^^^ 
swabbin^,tlie4€«ks; t :V > ^ s> j / ' 

<timei?(!G!r^«flm 
' wer^jdb'^^^ 

fooi^lu^ ' 




Artifacts can be thought of as ;time ma- 
chines. They don't really take you back in time. 
But by studying them and imagining how people 
y nnade them and used them, you can imagine 
what life might have been like in another time. 
It's tricky because people don't deliberately 
leave artifacts around. Archaeologists usually 
study odds and ends— things that happened to 
have been preserved. 

You could help future archaeologists. 
Make a time capsule filled with artifacts that tell 
the story of your everyday life. Include as many 
details as possible. For objects too big or 
valuable to bury, use photographs. 




Bury the artifacts in a waterpi:pof, air-tight; 
coritaihefi because in those conditions, they wilj . 
not decpnripdse for thousands of years. A * 
container made of glass or pjastic Will work.* ^ 
Make a map showing exactly where;you buried, 
your time capsule. You, yourself, may want to i 
excavate it a few years from now. It will tell /ou- ; 
about your own past iife. Or, you may w^nt:tp \ 
leave it for future people to find. 

*Compare these instructions to Activity^, where 
you buried artifacts so they were exposed to the 
soil soil creatures and water. Why are these 
instructions/different? 




%^hdir:ab6iit:thi5 limestone 



^ dh^feibut^thfeistone buiidings in your 
town. Meijmai^ s mm 




;n^fure.;gfakniteK 

MMiton^"!!^ ' , - 

' • mHkduV Whethgr^the stone Is lpcal or 

^cciiineJfromWaMy^^ 

<p!n||^^oMn^i^«#e stone? Js^there .A 



Material: fiberi»las.s .md nvsin 




In Tho Second \ oy.ii^c of th(^ Minn" 
the.V//m/ cri'w fiiuLs j).irt ot ,\\\ a\h icnt 
Maya nioniinuMit, ( ailed a sU^U. on (lie 
bottom of th(Hat»ooiuu I uiuni \Ui^n>~ 
U\yvhk \\ritini» on the fr.ii^nient ( on 
cerns a i^reat (liditKUis) nih^r 
named ( licu M<il.u)M "Nroni» lai»uar or 
Jai»uar Lc^rd of ( t>lM \\|hmi the 
other halfoftlu stei.i in found cwid the 
t\V(> |)ie( es arc fitted toi»etheK (Ik* 
carved insi ription on tlu^ monnnient 
can he read and the sUny ai ( lia( 
Halam ends in <i tiUitah/ iiLi ni>.s(er\ 
After onl> fonr \ears as Kiiii*, ol ( dlja, 
Chac Balamwas iaijtnr^d h\ Bird 
Skull" ruler of S\U' [ ainajor Ma\a 
site loni^'kntmn tix xi.st he^ an.se (il 
monunKMital referent es like tins one 
hut never found hv ar( haeoioiii.st.s 

To desii^n the \)U tuje to he c <irved ni 
relief on the stela and the a( ( ompanv 
ini»hienji'l>jjhK text, the Mmn pro- 
ducers turned t(j (ie(jri^e Stuart, i Inef 
archaeoltJi»iNt f(jr the National (jeo- 
graphic Societv and a vv(jrid-reno\\ned 
Maya schcjiar (kujriJe. in turn, rec ruit- 
ed his son David, y(juni»e.st v\nnter of 
the MacArthur Award and expert m 
Maya hieroi{ly|)lKs. 

The stela was fahrkated (jut of fiber- 
glass and resin h> Sr Juan Martinez 
Monteniayor. a Mexaan ,s^ uipttjr expe- 
rienced in making \)tu\j artifai t.s iut 
films and television prijgram.s. He fir.st 
modeled the two piete.s of the monu- 
ment in clay, then made latex niokhs lo 
form the final j)roduct. Gray pigment 
added to the final coat of resin gives 
the appearance of weathered stone. 
.Concealed openings in eacli hollow 
:i)iece-allow sand to be added to pro- 
vide credible weight. 
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abdomen: the hind part of an insect*s body 
absorb, to suck u > or drink in (a liquid) 
accession: the ar . M attaining power or a throne 
amputate: to cut off, usually by surgery 
anaesthesia: partial or tf-tal 'oss of the sense of pain 
antivenin- a serum that counteracts the poisonous 
effects of venom 

apparatus: instruments or tools used for a specific pur- 
pose, like an experiment 

apprentice- a person who works for another in order to 
learn a trade 

arachnid: type of arthropod with four pairs of legs and 
breathing tubes, including spiders, mites, ticks, and 
scorpions 

archaeoastronomer: one who studies the astronomical 

knowledge of ancfent civilizations 
archaeobotanisf one who studies ancient plants 
archaeologisf one who studies the life and culture uf 

ancient people by studying their monuments, artifacts 

and inscriptions 
artifact: any object made by human work 
ascender: a thing that goes up or helps one to go up 
astronomer one who studies stars, planets and other 

heavenly bodies 

atmospheric pressure: the pressure on the earth due to 
the weight of the earth's atmosphere, an envelope of 
gases that extends to a height of about 22,000 miles; at 
sea level, atmospheric pressure is equal to about H.60 
pounds per square inch 

authentic: genuine, real 



balla jf anything heav^ carried in a ship or ditLraft to 

give it stability or to control the depth or altitude 
barometer a device for measuring pressure 
bearing: a direction, relative to a particular position 
bends: pain or paralysis caused by the formation of 
nitrogen bubbles in the blood because of a sudden 
lowering of atmospheric pressure (also calleG caisson 
disease and decompression sickness) 
biologist- a scientist who studies plants and animdis 
botanist: a person skilled in botany (punt science) 
bowline knot a knot used to tie off a loup su it won t slip 
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calibrate: to establish or correct the measurement 
markings on a measuring instrument, like a 
thermometer 

camouflage: device or technique to disguise or hide 
something from an enemy 



carabiner a strong metal ring with a hinged gate that 
automatically closes itself; used in mountain climbing 

carbonated: filled with carbon dioxide 

Cartesian coordinates: a pair of numbers that locate a 
point by its distance from two intersecting lines 

cenote (Spanish, from the Mayan ^zonoO: a deep natural 
well carved out of limestone; sinkhole 

centrifuge; a machine that separates particles of differ- 
ent densities by means of centrifugal force-a force that 
tends to pull a thing outward when it is rotating rapidly 
around a center 

compress: to press together, to force into less space 

condense: to change to a denser form, as from a gas to 
a liquid 

conquistador (Spanish), one of the Spanish conquerors 
of the Americas during the 16th century 

coral head: a large piece of coral 

coral polyp: a small marine animal with a soft, tube- 
shaped body and a mouth surrounded by tentacles* 
some make hard skeletons that form coral reefs 

core temperature, the temperature deep inside the body 
of a mammal 

cortisone: a hormone often used to treat certain 
aller<5ies arthritis 

curandero/mrandera (Spanlsli): healer 
curio, any unusual article (from curiosity) 
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daub, a soft, sticky mud or plaster used fo cover or coat 

something (also used as a verb) 
decipher to figure out the meaning of; to translate 
decompose: to break down or separate into basic parts 
decoiiipression: gradual return to normal atmospheric 

pressure after being in deep water or compressed air 
detritus: build-up of disintegrated material 
diagnose: to identify an illness by medical examination 
dung: animal excrement; manure 
dynasty; a series of rulers from the same family 
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ecology, the study of relationships among Jiving tJimgs 

and their environment 
electrode- a terminal that conducts an elettric current 

into or away from a substance 

emblem glyph: a hieroglyph that identifies a particular 
ancient Maya city 

epiphyte: a plant that grows on another plant but is not 
a parasite 

equator an imaginary circle around the earth that is 
equal in distance from the Nortii and South Poles 

esophagus: a tube connecting the mouth with the 
stomach 



EutlAChten tube: a slender tube between the middle 
car and the back of the throat that helps equalize air 
pressure on both sides of the eardrum 

tvMpcnXtt: to, change from a liquid orASolid into vapor 

evcrfve: to develop gradually by a process of growth 

and change 
expand: to grow bigger; to spread out 
extinct: no longer in existence; having died out 



fluent able to write or speak easily and smoothly 
UmU: hardened remains of animal or plant life from a 

past gebioglceJage 
friction: rubbing of one object against another 



gaWct triangular stone used in building, usually above 

an entrance or virindow 
galvanize: to coat metal, usually iron or steel, with zinc 
Gila monster, a slow-moving venomous lizard with a 
short tail and covered with orange and black scales; 
found in desert regions of Mexico and the United States 
glyph: a symbolic character, usually carved 
graduated cylinder a long thin container used by scien- 
tists to measure liquids 
Gothic- related to a style of architecture developed in 
Europe in the 12th through 16th centuries; character- 
ized by flying butti esses, pointed arches, steep roofs 
gram: basic unit of weight in the metric system; equal to 

about 1/28 of an ounce 
guacamole: sauce or dip made from avocados 
guinea pig: a small, fa'c mammal of the rat family, often 
used in biological experiments; a person or thing used 
in an experiment or test 
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hieroglyphics: system of writing in which a picture or 
symbol represents a word, syllable or sound 

humidity: dampness; moisture in the air 

hypotiiennia: the condition of a body when it loses so 
much heat that the core temperature drops danger- 
ously low 

hypothesis: a theory or proposition which has not yet 
been proven 
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lead: a wire carrying current to or from a piece of 
appareii'us 

Uchen: small plant made up of a fungus living symbio- 
tically wii an alga; often grows on ocks or other plants 
loot: to steal artifacts from an archaeological site 



implode: to burst inward 

insulate: to cover, surround or separate with material 
that win prevent or reduce the transfer of heat, electri- 
city, or sound 

Iron Age: the period in history when people began to 
use-^iron to \nake tools and weapons; occurred in 
Europe around 700 B.C. to 50 A.D. 



macaete; large licnife with a heavy blade , used to.clear 

underbrush an^to cut sugar cane 
manatee: large pUint-eating mammal that has flippers 

and a wide, flat tail; found in shallow tropical waters 
Maya: group of. people native to the Yucatan Peninsula 

and parts of Central Airierica whose highly developed , 

culture flourished between 300 and 900 A.D:. and then 

collapsed 

-meridian: any of the lines of longitude running north 
and south on a globe or map. passing through the north 
and south poles 

metabolize: to carry on the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses by which the bodies of living creatures are built 
up and kept , going 

midden: a garbage heap 

molckrule: the smallest blt.of an element or compound 
that has the qualities of the element or compound 

mortar a hard bowl in which softer substances are 
ground, usually with a pestle; a mixture of cement or 
lime with sand and water, used between bricks or 
stones in building 

mucous membrane: a mucous-making tissue lining In- 
side parts of the body that come into contact with air. 
keeping them moist 
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In: a furnace or oven for baking or drying things like 
"bricks and pottery 



nltn)gen narcosis: loss of the ability to think clearly, 
caused by the inhalation of too much nitrogen, as by 
deep sea divers; also caKed rapture of the deep 

nutrie-at: anything having value as food 



obsidian: hard, usually dark-colored glass formed by 
volcanos; can be worked to form extremely sharp edges 



percolate: to pass a liquid through small spaces or a 

porous substance 
pararite: a plant or animal that lives in or on the body of 

another plant or anirhal. getting nourishment from it. 

and usually harming It 
pestle: a tool used to pound or grind a substance; 

usually used with a mortar 
pelri dish: a very shallow, clear dish with a loose-fitting 

cover., used to grow micro-organisms 
phantom palJi: pain sometiriies experienced by ampu- 
tees in parts of their body that have been^amputated; 

the result of nerve endings that remain in the brain. 

eveajf part of the body has been amputated 



^ polar coordinates: mathemalJcal system for locating 
a point on a plane, using dUtance and bearing from a 
f central, fixed point on a fixed line 

^ poulUce: a soft moist mixture put on the body as 
medicine 

i prorthesls: an artificial replacement for part of the body 
j pupae (plural of pupa): Insects In the stage between 
larva and adult; usuaJiy enclosed In a cocoon 



quairy: a place where stone for building is excavated bv 
cutting or blasting ^ 



radlaUon: the process in which energy (like heat. light 
or x-rays) is given off. moves through space or another 
substance, an d is absorbed by another body; radiation 
therapy is a cancer treatment which involves bombard- 
ing the cancerous part of the body with certain kinds of 
radiation to kill the cancer cells 

radioactive: giving off energy In the form of rays or 
particles as a result of the breakup of atoms 

rapture of the deep (see nitrogen narcosis): so<alled 
because of the intoxicated feeling that accompanies It 

rappel: to descend (a cliff face or a tree) using a rope 
tied abcve and wrapped around the climber's body to 
control the rate of descent 

reef: a ridge of coral or sand near the surface of the 
water 

regulator a device on a scuba tank that adjusts the 
pressure of the air the diver gets from a tank to match 
the pressure of the water he or she Is In 
reUc: an object or custom that has survived f omthepast 
replica: a copy of a work of art or other object 
rite: aformal. ceremonial act. usualh part of a religion 
rotate: to turn around a center point or axis 



sac: a structure in a piant or animal that's shaped like a 
bag or sack 

sacbe (Mayan): an ancient Maya footpath or road 
salvage: to rescue a ship or cargo at sea 

sarcophagus: a stone coffin or tomb, often decorated 
with carvings 

sauna: a bath in hot. dry air 

scuba: equipment used by divers for breathing under- 
waten usually includes one or two compressed air 
tanks and a hose connecting them to a mouthpiece 

sensor a device to detect and measure temperature or 
light and transmit the information to a recording 
machine 

sherds: pieces of broken pottery (same as shards) 
shunt: to change the path of blood in the body 
snorkellng: swimming just under the surface of the 

water with a breathing tube, called a snorkel, that ex- 

tends above the surface of the water 
solstice: the two times of the year when the sun Is fur- 

thest from the celestial equator; summer solstice 

occurs around June 21 and winter solstice occurs 

aruund December 22 



solution: a uniform mixture formed by combining a gas. 
liquid, or solid with another gas. liquid, or solid 

sons5%amethodforfindingobjects underwater bymeans 
of the scund waves they reflect 

spedtk: a biological grouping for members of a group of 
plants or animals which are very similar, and can 
usually only interbreed among themselves 

specimen: one Individual o; a class orgroup, used as an 
example of the whole ^;roup; a typical individual 

sphere: a solid round figure with all points on thesurface 
equally distant from the center; a ball or globe 

stcir: an upright stone slab, carved with Inscriptions 

stonemason: a person who cuts stone to shape and uses 
It In making walls, buildings, etc, 

subsistence: surviving with the barest of necessities 

succulent- having thIcJ:. fleshy tissues for storing water 

sundial: a device that Indicates time by the position of 
the shadow cast by a vertical object at Its center 

symbiotic: a relationship In which two kinds of organ- 
Isms live together, each helping the other In some way 

symmetry: similarity In form ana arrangement of things 
on opposite sides of a center line 

synchronize: to set to the same time; to cause to happen 
at the same time or the same rate 



telson: the stinging segment at the end of the body of a 
scorpion 

template: a thin piece of metal, wood, or paper used as 
a pattern for making a copy of an object or shape 

tentacle: a long, slender, flexible growth, used for grasp- 
ing, feeling, or moving, usually around the head or 
mouth of an Invertebrate animal 

tiiermolumlncscence: the release of stored energy In 
the form of light irom a substance that has been heated 

tfiorax: the middle segment of an Insect's body 

toxin: a poison created by an animal or plant 

transit an Instrument used to measure angles on land, 
to determine boundaries and make maps 

trawler a boat for fishing by dragging a heavy net along 
the sea bottom 

tropical forest: forest growing in the warm, rainy parts 
o the area between the Tropic of Cancer and theTropic 
of Capricokj. which Includes the equator; character- 
ized by tremendous variety of plant life 

tuber a thick, fleshy part of an underground stem of a 
plant, like a potato 

tumor an abnormal or diseased swelling In the body, 
usually caused by overgrowth of new. useless cells 



vaccine: a preparation of weak or dead germs put Into 
the body so the body develops immunity to a disease 

vapor the gs^eous form of a substance that Is usually 
found as a solid or liquid 

venom: a poisonous liquid secreted by some animals. 

usually injected into victims by bite or sting 
vermlculite: a fine-textured. scaly mineral that is often 

used in potting soil 

volume: the amount of space that an object or sub- 
stance occupies, measured in cubic units 
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"You have been watching a group of outstanding scien- 
tists at work in such diverse fields as computer program- 
ming, biochemical research and the teaching of science. 
You have heard testimony about how good they are at 
what they do. But the people you have just seen are the 
tip of the iceberg. They represent thousands of other pro- 
ductive disabled Americans. But mVHons of others who 
are also challenged by physical and sensory impairment 
are unemployed. 

Our handicapped scientists and science students need an 
environment in which they can thrive and contribute. It 
is up to us to make certain science labs can be adapted, 
work stations are made accessible, and routines modified. 
It requires creativity, novel solutions, and a commitment 
of the challenge. Together we can ensure the economic 
and scientific future of our society. Let's do it and do it 
now." 

Senator Bob Dole, Kansas, 1986 
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introduction to tiie Science Abled Series 



Overview and Purpose 

The Science Abled series consists of two video 
programs and two accompanying resource man- 
uals. The first program,"Good Minds at Work," is 
addressed to students and their counselors, par- 
ents, and teachers. The program features female 
and male scientists of various ethnic back- 
grounds, disabilities, and lifestyles as roie nnodels. 
A variety of science careers are represented: sci- 
ence teacher, computer programmer, psychiatrist, 
p*"ysicist, medical technologist, systems engi- 
neer, and chemistry professor. 

The second program, "Return on Equity," is in- 
tended primarily for potential employers. This 
program presents the opinions of supervisors, co- 
workers, and other employers on the experience 
of working with disabled scientists. The program 
also addresses many general concerns em- 
ployers frequently have about hiring disabled 
people. 

"Return on Equity" and its accompanying re- 
source guide are also available from AIT. 

The goals of the Science Abled series are to 

• encourage students with physical or sen- 
sory impairments to consider careers in sci- 
ence or technology 

• encourage teachers, parents, and em- 
ployers to support disabled people in their 
efforts to achieve successful careers in 
these areas 

Historically in the United States, few people with 
disabilities have enrolled in science-related 
courses or entered scientific careers, in part be- 
cause high schools and colleges have not offered 
accessible, hands-on science training. This lack 
of student aspiration and educational opportunity 
harms both the country and its disabled citizens. 

According to a recent survey, two-thirds of all dis- 
abled Americans between the ages of 16 and 64 
are networking (International Center for the Dis- 
abled and Louis Harris and Associates 1980). 

Why do physical disabilities and low employment 
rates seem to be related? Research has indicated 



a number of barriers that prevent disabled people 
from realizing their career potential. 

1. Early influences can discourage disabled 
individuals from accepting goals that require 
competitive training (Weinberg 1982). 

2. Teachers and counselors do not provide 
enough helpful feedback to disabled stu- 
dents (Chandler 1981). 

3. Classroom planning and activities are insuf- 
ficient (Damborg 1981). 

4. The general life environment often discour- 
ages such expectations (Pati and Adkins 
1981). 

If we hope to increase the potential of disabled 
people to accomplish professional work in the sci- 
ences, we must confront these and other barriers. 
The developers of the Science Abled series tried 
carefully to address a variety of specific barriers, 
including the double barriers facing disabled 
women. The series was designed to help com- 
pensate for the paucity of disabled role models in 
science and for the lack of classroom, counseling, 
and inservice materials. 

With the passing of federal laws in the 1970s, 
such as the Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren's Act (PL 94-142) and the Rehabilitation Act, 
more students with physical or sensory limitations 
are being graduated from high schools and col- 
leges. The impact o! these iaws is significant, be- 
cause the association between higher education 
and the employment of disabled people is great. 

The 1986 International Center for the Disabled 
survey concludes that "about four times as many 
wori<ing disabled people have a four-year college 
education as those who don t work." Those who 
do work are more satisfied with life and much less 
I'kely to 3ay that their disabilities have prevented 
them from reaching their full poJential. Ideally, 
through counseling that stresses academic op- 
portunities, the education of disabled people 
focuses on career preparation. 

Due to the increasing need for scientifically 
trained graduates, educators must address cer- 
tain issues. In spite of expanded educational 
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opportunities, few students with disabilities are 
receiving the academic training that would enable 
them to enter the nation's scientific work force. 
This project is designed to help increase the num- 
ber of students with disabilities who choose sci- 
ence as a course of study and a career. As Betty 
Vetter. Director of the Commission on Profession- 
als in Science and Technology has said, "With 
fewei people eligible for training at the college 
level, the need to utilize the best minds in science 
and technology is obvious. We won't have the 
best unless we utilize all of the available talent 
pool." 
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Introduction to 'Good Minds at Work' 



Materials 

The Science Abled video program, "Good Minds 
at Work," consists of the following segments. 

Parti: Work and AccomnfK)dations 

Part 2: Preparation for a Career in Science 
and Technology 

Each segment is approximately 20 minutes in 
length. 



Vjing the Materials 

The tvyo segments of "Good Minds at Work" can 
be shown separately or together as one 40- 
minute video. 



The program and this resource guide can be used 
in a variety of settings, such as 

• " individual career counseling in schools or 
colleges, in an independent living center,, 
or in a vocational rehabilitat'wn agency 

• part of the classroom curriculum on prevo- 
cational and vocational education in junior 
and senior high schools 

• workshops and training sessions for par- 
ents, teachers, counselors, community 
leaders, and university and community col- 
lege personnel— these workshops might 
be given by schools, public agencies, 
chambers of commerce, individual corpora- 
tions, or businesses 

• local cable stations 

• career fairs 
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Introduction to 'Good Minds at Work* 3 



Before the Program 



Note: You may choose to ask students to com- 
plete the Vareer interest" checklist on page 10 
before the program and to conduct a discusshn 
about their responses afterward. The checklist 
could also be used as a follow-up activity for 
another day. 



Program Smmnaiy 

The narrator opens the program by talking about 
the many exciting and challenging careers in sci- 
ence and technology that are possible for bright 
young people with disabilities. She introduces 
seven disabled scientists, who. acting as role 
models, discuss many aspects of their careers 
and lives. 

In part 1 of the program, "Work and Accommoda- 
Jions." the scientists are shown performing vari- 
ous duties at work and at home with their families. 
They talk candidly about the influences in their 
lives— teachers, parents, and others who encour- 
aged them to pursue a career in science and 
those who discouraged them. They describe 
their jobs and share which aspects they find most 
challenging and rewarding. Deali.na with skeptical 
or discouraging employers and col?bagues is also 
discussed by several of these scientists; others 
mention the acceptance and encouragement 
they feel from their co-workers. 

The program shows that many of the accomrDoda- 
tions and adaptations that employers have made 
to enable these scientists to perform their jobs 
comfortably and efficiently are minor and inexpen- 
sive. One employer provided a small lap-top com- 
puter, so that the disabled employee could take 
notes in meetings. Another employer removed a 
rest room wall to provide access for a wheelchair. 

In part 2 of the program. "Preparation for a Career 
in Science and Technology." the narrator sug- 
gests that preparation for a science career should 
begin in high school or sooner. She stresses the 
importance of support from counselors, parents, 
and teachers. Many of the featured scientlsis dis- 
cuss their educations and training-^Darticularly 
how they succeeded in challenging courses, or 
met the physical demands of attending classes 
and labs. 



Students interested in science careers are en- 
couraged to take as many mathematics and sci- 
ence courses as possible, to find role models who 
can give advice and support, anii to take advan- 
tage of support services that exist on campuses 
and in comrrunities. Several disabled students, 
some in high school and some in coilege-level sci- 
ence courses, discuss their educations and plans 
for the future. 



Biographies of the Scientists 

The following scientists appear in "Good Minds at 
Work." Their biographies a.^e arranged in order of 
their appearance in the program. 

Lorraine Poor works as a medical technologist in 
California. She works on the afternoon shift at 
the medical laboratory, so that she can spend 
mornings with her baby daughter. She and her 
husband share child care and housekeeping re- 
sponsibilities. Lon-aine uses a wheelchair be- 
cause of post-polio paralysis of her legs. Because 
she has scoliosis (a curvature of the spine), she 
practices weight lifting at a local college to 
strengthen her upper body. Lorraine enjoys 
scuba diving, hiking with the Sierra Club, and 
skiing. 

Jeff Peters manages a six-person team of sys- 
tems engineers. "It took me 32 years to be able to 
afford a van. a family, and Geoffrey Beene suits,'* 
Jeff says. He has cerebral palsy, which affects his 
arms and, to a greater extent, his legs. He uses 
an Amigo wheelchair, which functions somewhat 
like an electric scoc*er. Jeff's special interests are 
skydiving, playing chess blindfolded, playing with 
his kids, barbecuing, and fishing. He wants to be 
the first disabled scientist on the space shuttle. 

Anne Swanson was born with osteogenesis im- 
perfecta or "brittle bones." She is 43 inches tall 
and walks with a cane. Anne has had many opera- 
u*';ns to correct and stabilize this condition. A uni- 
versity professor once told her that girls didn't be- 
long in a chemistry class; now she is a chemistry 
professor. Through her practice of what she calls 
"creative disobedience." Anne has proven the 
experts wrong throughout her life. When she was 
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an Infant, the doctors told her parents that she 
would be mentally retarded and would never be 
able to attend school, yet she earned a Ph.D. in 
biochemistry. Common stereotypes suggested 
that she would never experience romance, sex, 
or marriage, yet she has been happily married for 
17 years. In her leisure time, Anne enjoys playing 
the piano. She has traveled all over the United 
States and Europe. 

David Hartman is a psychiatrist. He is mam'ed and 
has three young children. David describes him- 
self as persistent. His persistence, clong with this 
sense of humor, hoiped him when he tried to get 
into medical school. He has written an autobiogra- 
phy. White Coat, White Cane, from which the tele- 
vision rrwvie "Journey from Dari^ness" was made. 
David has been blind since the age of eight, wbon 
he underwent a series of eye operations. He has 
always loved sports. He was a wrestler in high 
school and enjoys swimming. He recently broke 
his foot playing baseball with his kids. 

Jeff HImmelsteIn teaches biology and environ- 
mental education in a New Jersey high school. 
He also conduc:^ student tours of the Yucatan 
jungle in Mexico. His classroom is filled with cages 
of small animals, snakes, and spiders. He became 
deaf from unknown ca«'">es in the first few years of 
his life. He uses a he. ig aid, which is attached 
to an amplifier that he wears under his shirt, and 
reads lips. In large groups he must use an oral 



interpreter. He is married and has two teenaged 
children, both of whom attend the high school in 
which he teaches. 

Martha Burks is an associate programmer at a uni- 
versity computing center in Ohio. She describes 
her athetoW cerebral palsy in this way: -Every ac- 
tion on my part causes an unpredictable reaction 
that ! can or cannot control, depending on how re- 
laxed I am. I cannot speak nomially, but I can make 
myself understood." Martha's best friend, Helen 
Jonef\ encouraged her to become more inde- 
pendent. Helen, who is also disabled, mns her 
own business. Martha is currently on the board of 
directors of fotal Living Concepts. Inc., an inde- 
pendent living agency for disabled people. For 
relaxation, Martha goes to plays and shows, lie- 
tens to records, and reads voluminously. 

June Rcx)ks worths as a physicist for a naval weap- 
ons center in California. Because of her post- 
polio paralysis, June wears leg braces and uses 
metal canes with sleeves for her arms, carrying her 
weight mainly on her arms and shoulders and 
swinging her legs between her canes. June, who 
giew up in Mississippi, was not able to attend 
sCklool until she was 10 years old because they 
were not accessible to disabled children at that 
time. During her college years, June decided to 
ain for campus queen. She cams in second mn- 
ner-up, traveled with the football team, and partici- 
pated in the homecoming parade. 
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After the Program 



Di5sc!ission Questions 

1. Jeff Peters said it is important to take risks. 
What does this mean? Have you taken any 
risks in the last month? In the last year? How 
did it turn out? 

2. Jeff Peters also said that he makes mistakes. 
Were you surprised that he said this? How 
do you think he feels when he makes a 
nvstake? 

3. How did Anne Swanson take control of the 
interview situation she described in the pro- 
gram? What does "taking control" mean? 
Have you ever been in a similar situation? 
What did you do? 

4. What did Jeff Himmelstein say is behind all 
scientific advances? 

5. What did June Rooks mean when she said 
that her background in physics has trained 
her to think? 

6. What did Jeff Himmelstein mean when he 
said, "I know that I am disabled, but I won't al- 
low my students, or anyone else, to make me 
handicapped"? 

7. Martha's father adapted her wheelchair so 
that the control box would fit under her desk. 
Have you ever had your wheelchair adapted? 
How? Who did the work? Martha hired a per- 
sonal care attendant. Would you know how 
to do this? Have you ever designed your 
own adaptations? What did you do? 

8. Lorraine Poor is mamed and has a small child. 
Does this surprise you? Why? 

9. Are you responsible for any chores around 
your house? What are they? 

1 C. How did David Hartman's sister affect his de- 
velopment? Do you and your brothers and 
sisters share things, help one another, fight, 
or argue? 



11. What is your favorite course? Vvfhy? What 
course is the niost difficult for you? Why are 
mathematics and science courses important 
for all students? What other courses are 
important for students in junior high and high 
schooi? 

12. Have you ever received a bad grade? How 
did you feel about it? What did you do? Are 
any of the students in the program taking dif- 
ficutt courses? How do tfiey deal with them? 

13. Why are extracurricular and volunteer activi- 
ties inportant? What extracurricular activities 
do you participate in? What do you gain from 
them? 

14. What is a mentor? What can a mentor do for 
you? Has anyone ever acted as your men- 
tor? Where might you find a mentor? 

15. Are you planning to go to college? Where? 
What do you want to study? Are there places 
to tum for support in college, rf you need it? 

16. How did Jeff Himmelstein, David Hartman, 
and June Rooks deal with discouragement? 
Have you ever experienced discourage- 
ment? What happened? 

1 7. Anne Swanson said that women who are dis- 
abled and want to become scientists face 
"double barriers." What did she mean by 
this? Do you agree? What can they do about 
it? 

18. Have you ever examined your own preju- 
dices about people? Have you ever pre- 
judged the capabilities of another person, 
only to find out that you were wrong? 

19. How do you think these scientists feel about 
themselves? Why? 

20. Are you considering a career in science or 
technology? What field in particular do you 
prefer? Why? How will you prepare for this 
career? 
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Supplementaxy Activities 

1, Invite local scientists and technologists, 
especially those with disabilities, to speak to 
the class about their educations and careers. 

2. Invite members of your !ocal indcpenderit 
living center to discuss indepeiiucnl living, 
adaptations, and accommodaUons, and other 
topics of interest to the students. 

3, Suggest iha* ''tudents interested in science 
and technoh^^Ti ^1 careers form a club. Ex- 
plore the poss^^^fity of affiliating the club with a 
national group (see "Science Organizations," 
pages 34-35). A local scientist might serve 
as the leader. If science clubs already exist in 
your school district or community, make sure 
they are accessible to all of your students.) 

4. Organize field trips to tocal laboratories and 
research facilities. Check in advance for 
accessibility. 

5, Maintain a bulletin board of current informa- 
tion on science and technotogy. Post a list of 
current television programs on various sci- 
ence topics. 

6. Send for the career information resources 
listed in this guide ("Career Information in the 
Sciences," pages 28-33). Rent or purchase 



media material on science and technology to 
inform students about career options. 

7. Encourage students and parents to partici- 
pate In acquiring career information. Have 
them write for free career materials. 

8c Investigate extracunicular opportunities in sci- 
ence: summer programs, science fairs, indus- 
try-based special projects for students, and 
other programs appropriate for your students. 

9. Utilize such programs as Science Activities for 
the Visually Impaired (SAVI) and Science En- 
richment for Learners with Physical Handicaps 
(SELPH) to plan science activities and proj- 
ects that are interesting and accessible to 
disabled students. (For more Information on 
these and other programs, see "Additiona! 
Resources," pages 36-39.) 

10. Invite program advisors and students from 
your local college or university to speak about 
educational preparation for college entrance, 
academic options, support services, and fi- 
nancial aid. 

11. Keep parents informed of science activities. 
Invite them to special events and meetings 
when appropriate. Develop career planning 
sessions for parents using the Science Abled 
series and resource guides. 
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Career Opportunstles in Science and Technology 



An Introduction for Teachers, 
CoimselorSt and Workshop Leaders 

It is important to stress that most students do not 
make career choices in high school, and those 
who do often modify their choices as they mature. 
However, high school is an appropriate time to 
consider career possibilities. High school stu- 
dents should be encouraged to consider a range 
of appropriate vocational possibilities, rather than 
to make final career decisions. 

"Good Minds at Work" t,t;eks to convince stu- 
dents to keep their options open by building a 
solid academic background in high school. Many 
students with disabilities may requua more than 
the usual four years to complete the high schooi 
curriculum suggested below. Flexibility in pro- 
gramming based on individual needs and 
strengths and "realistically high" expectations are 
caicialto their success. 

High school students should be encouraged to 
focus on a mathematics and science curriculum in 
the context of a well-rounded education. Com- 
puter literacy is also strongly encouraged. The 
following cumculum is recommended. 

mathematics: four years 
science: four years 
English: four years, including oral and 
written communications 
foreign tenguage: one to two years 

The program also seeks to persuade disabled stu- 
dents that careers in science and technology can 
be rewarding, exerting, and attainable. The fea- 
tured role models deliver this message effec- 
tively. Encouraging students to consider college 
education is a secondary goal. The "Science 
Career Summaries" on pages 11-14 inform stu- 
dents about the types of post-secondary educa- 
tion needed and the kinds of jobs available in 
several scientific and technological fields. 

As an incentive, students should be informed of 
the financial wo-^h of a college education. A col- 
lege graduate eams about $8,000 dollars a year 
more than a high school graduate. The more edu- 
cation s^'Jdents attain, the more money they will 



probably earn. In addition, college graduates en- 
tering scientific and technotogical fields can earn 
up to twice the beginning salaries of graduates 
with degrees in tho humanities or social sciences. 
Students should also understand the strongly 
positive effect that having a job can have on I'^e 
quality of their lives— not just in ierms of money 
earned, but in terms of "life satisfaction" and 
"reaching their full abilities as a person." (Interna- 
tional Center for the Disabled and Louis Harris and 
Associates 1986) 

Most career counselors suggest that students 
consider the employment outlook when they 
choose a career. What will be the fastest growing 
fields in the next 10 to 20 years? The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that jobs for scientists, 
computer programmers and analysts, engineers, 
health technologists, physicians' helpers, regis- 
tered nurses, and electronic technicians will in- 
crease in the coming decades. 

Students should understand that forecasting— 
whether for the stock mari<et, the Worid Series, or 
the job market— has never been an accurate sci- 
ence, and completely accurate predictions of 
vocational demand are impossible to attain. Worid 
politics, economic conditions, population demo- 
graphics, and nev/ technologies are all variables 
that influence the employment outlook. Accord- 
ing to current estimates, 60 percent of the jobs 
people will hold in 10 years do not exist today. 
Because a particular job or specific financial 
rewards cannot be guaranteed, students' "areer 
choices should also depend upon other antici- 
pated rewards such as intellectual excitement, the 
fulfillment of a desire to help others, or a chance 
to participate in scientific discoveries. 

It is clear that employment opportunities in gen- 
eral will continue to open up for disabled people 
due to the continuing elimination of physical and 
attitudinal barriers. 

Individuals trained in science and technology are 
needed in administrative, policy-making, and prac- 
titioner roles in many scientific fields. According 
to the Commission on Professionals in Science 
and Technology (1984), "A bachelor's degree in 
science or engineering continues to be an 
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excellent stepping stone to careers in medicine, 
law. business, and other occupations." 

Some of the best career information available is 
listed under "Career Information in the Sciences." 
on pages 28-33 of \hl^ resource guide. Informa- 
tion about financial aid for college students is 
listed under "Information Sources for Disability 
Concerns," on pages 25--27 of this guide. 
Encourage students to take advantage of these 
resources. 

Young adults and college students in need of ac- 
cessible housing and transportation should 



contact their local vocational rehabilitation agency 
for the nearest independent living center. 
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Career Interest: A Checklist for Students 



Goal: This checklist is designed to help you assess your interest Sn science and technol- 
ogy. There are no right or wrong answers. Your answers should help you become more 
aware of your own interests. Discuss the results with a family member, friend, counselor, 
or teacher. 

Directions: Think about each question and answer each one by checking either Yes, No, 
or Not Sure. 



Yes No Not Sure 

1. Do you like to play games of strategy (chess, hearts, 

backgammon) or solve puzzles? 

2. Do you enjoy the challenge of a new task? , 

3. Do you like to watch science shows on television? 

4. Would you like to visit a scientist at work? 

5. Have you ever had a science-related hobby? 

6. Do you sometimes question what you read or hear? 

7. Do you like trying to figure out how things work? 

8. Have you ever come up with ideas for new ways to do 

things, or new uses for common objects? 

9. Have you ever tried to repair a broken machine or 

appliance? 

10. When a problem is difficutt to solve, do you like to keep at 

it until youVe found the answer? 

11. Are you good at solving problems? 

12. Are you able to work on your own. with little guidance 

from others? 

13. Do you enjoy watching and studying the habits of fish. 

birds, or other animals? 

14. Doyouenjoy working with computers? 
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Science Career Summary 
Computer Science 

by Marilyn Edwards Leese 



Academic Preparatioji 

Students interested in computer science can 
choose from a variety of degrees and programs. 
Community colleges and business colleges offer 
two-year associate degrees in fields such as data 
processing, computer repair, and computer 
programming. 

A Bachelor of Science \B.S.) requires four years 
of college, including courses in mathematics, nat- 
ural and social sciences, English, and foreign lan- 
guage. In addition, a student will take a number of 
computer science courses, such as computer lan- 
guages, artificial intelligence, computer graphics, 
digital computer engineering, data base systems, 
togic, statistics, and leaming theory. 

Undergraduates interested in this area can also 
choose to enter a program that relates computers 
to another discipline. A student may choose to 
elect two majors, for example: one in computer 
science and the other in the sciences or humani- 
ties. Business majors can study commercial appli- 
cations of data processing. Engineering majors 
might concentrate on computer engineering, 
specializing in hardware design or nuclear 
medicine. 



Career Options 

Professionals in computer science can choose 
from a number of career options. They can work 
as programmers or systenns analysts, or accept in- 
creased responsibility in management positions. 
They can become computer sales representa- 
tives, teachers of computer skills, researchers of 
new designs for computer systems, or consul- 
tants for conputer installations. 

Many private industries— manufacturing and 
wholesaling companies, data processing ser- 
vices, tebcommunications networks, banks, and 
insurance companies—emptoy computer profes- 
sionals. In govemment, computer scientists play 
a role in key functions such as research, planning, 
and administratfon. Computer scientists also work 
as teachers and researchers in universities. 

Because of its flexibility, a degree in computer sci- 
ence can allow graduates to enter many fields. 
Financial analysts, economists, statisticians, actu- 
aries, urban planners, and engineers all use com- 
puter skills. As computers become increasingly 
important in a number of areas, the need for the 
computer scientist's skills will become even more 
broad-ranging. 
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Science Career Summary 
Physics 

by Marilyn Edwards Leese 



Academic Preparation 

Students interested in physics may choose from 
se 'eral degrees, though many physics-related 
occupations require advanced university training. 

A Bachelor of Science (B.S.) requires four years 
of college, including courses in mathematics, nat- 
ural and social sciences, English, and foreign lan- 
guage. Physics majors are expected to take 
courses in various branches of physics: mechan- 
ics, electricity and magnetism, thermodynamics, 
modem physics (atomic, nuclear, solid state), and 
electronics. Courses in mathematics are required, 
and courses in chemistry and biology are strongly 
recommended. 

Undergraduate students can often benefit from 
summer programs sponsored by government or 
private industry laboratories. Moreover, universi- 
ties themselves often hire students during the 
summer to work on special research projects un- 
der the supervision of a faculty member. 

The Master of Science (M.S.) degree requires two 
to three years of study, including advanced 
courses, research within an area of interest, and 
preparation of a thesis. 

The Doctor of Philosophy ;Ph.D.) requires four to 
six years of work beyonu the bachelor's degree, 
including courses, research, and a written disser- 
tation based on independent research. Profes- 
sors and independent researchers generally must 
possess this degree. 



Career Options 

Physicists conduct research, provide consulta- 
tion, and supervise or teach in laboratories, uni- 
versities, hospitals, private industries, or govem- 
ment agencies. The following list represents 
some of the branches of physics and examples of 
its applications. 

Acoustical physics is the study of sound and its 
transmission, hcluding shock and vibration. 



underwater sound, and speech. The design 
of symphonic auditoriums and the develop- 
ment of the stereo tape deck and the medical 
ultrasound scanner are all accomplishments of 
acoustteal physicists. 

Atomic and molecular physics is the study of 
the interaction of the electrons and nucleus in 
the atom and of the formation of molecules 
from atoms. Work in this area provides as- 
sistance in the manufacture of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals and enables identification of 
unknown materials. 

Biophysics is the use of the ideas and meth- 
ods of physics and chemistry to study and ex- 
plain the structure and processes of living or- 
ganisms. Biophysical investigations focus on 
understanding DNA, the effects of X-ray and 
nuclear particles on cells and tissues, and the 
conduct of nerve impulses. 

Electronics is the sturly, design, and applica- 
tion of devices with operations dependent 
upon the characteristics and behavior of elec- 
trons. Television, radar systems, and tele- 
phones are all electronic inventions. 

Electromagnetism is the study of electrical and 
magnetfc phenomenon. Physicists wori<ing in 
this area have aided in the development of 
huge generators that provide electricity for 
heating, lighting, and air-c-onditioning. 

Geophysics is the study of Jhe earth through 
the use of principles and practices of physics. 
Geophysicists are involved with petroleum pro- 
duction and the dynamics of earthquakes. 

Medical physics is the application of physics 
principles and techniques to the problems of 
medicine. Developments in this area include 
the use of X-rays, radioisotopes, and scanning 
in diagnostic procedures. 

Nuclear physics is the study of the interactions 
and properties of the atomic nucleus. Nuclear 
physicists have developed uses for nuclear 
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energy as well as radiation therapy for cancer 
patients. 

Optical physics is the study of light. Optical 
physcists have developed surgical lasers, fu- 
sion power, and holography. 

Plasma physics is the study of the behavior 
and use of high temperature ionized gas. 
Plasma physicists are working toward the 
development of controlled thermonuclear 
energy. 

Solid state physics is the study of the crystallo- 
graphic, electronic, and magnetic properties of 



solids— primarily of crystalline solids. These 
physicists have applied their results to produce 
the transistor, integrated circuits, and com- 
puter memories. 

Space and planetary physics is the study of nu- 
clear particles, atoms, molecules, meteorites, 
and radiation that pass through the region be- 
tween the planets. This study aids in weather 
forecasting and in the functioning of satellites. 

Thermodynamics is the study of the various 
forms of energy (including heat) and the pro- 
cess of transferring energy from one form to 
another. 
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Science Career Summary 
Biomedical Fields 

by Kathleen Hannon 



Academic Preparation 

Students interested in biomedical fields may 
choose from many degrees and programs, 
though many biomedical occt'^Dations require ad- 
vanced university training. 

Community and junbr colleges offer many one- or 
two-year allied health programs. These programs 
combine classroom and laboratory study with clini- 
cal practice. Graduates receive certificates or as- 
sociate degrees, which enable them to secure 
positions as medical technicians, nurses, and 
dental assistants. 

The Bachelor of Science (B.S.) requires four 
years of training, including courses in mathemat- 
ics, natural and social sciences, English, and for- 
eign language. Students interested in positions 
as biomedical technologists often complete a 
specialized four-year training program, which 
requires extensive laboratory work. Students 
should consider majoring in one basic science 
such as biology, chemistry, physics, statistics, or 
engineering. 

Undergraduate students can often benefit from 
summer programs sponsored by govemment or 
private industry laboratories. Universities may also 
hire students during the summer to work on re- 
search projects under the supen/ision of a faculty 
member 

Tlje Master of Science degree (M.S.) requires two 
to ihree years of study, including advanced 
courses, research, and preparation of a thesis. 

The Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) requires four to 
six years of work beyond the bachelor's degree, 
including courses, research, and a written disser- 
tation based upon independent research. Uni- 
versity professors and independent researchers 
must possess the Ph.D. 

The Doctor of Med cine (M.D.) requires a four-year 
program of medical oducation beyond the bache- 
lor's degree, followed by several years of clinical 
trai.ning (residency or internonip). 



Career Options 

Biomedicine is rapidly expanding beyond medi- 
cine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine to include 
a diverse range of employment opportunities. 

Practitioners diagnose, treat, and prevent illness 
and disease. The specialties include radiology, 
publto health, nursing, podiatry, and optometry. 

Specialized biomedical scientists conduct re- 
search to develop equipment, materials, and 
techniques to assist physicians in treating disease 
and promoting health. Biomedical engineers, mi- 
crobiologists, geneticists, pathologists, industrial 
hygienists, pharmacologists, and physiologists 
are among the field's many professionals. 

Technologists, who assist with laboratory and re- 
search techniques and operate and monitor bio- 
medical equipment, work in areas such as labora- 
tory medicine, radiation therapy, environmental 
health, nuclear medicine, and cardiology. 

Technicians, who assist highly skilled practitioners 
and professionals, include surgical technicians, 
electrocardiograph (EKG) technicians, electroen- 
cephalogram (EEG) technicians, and medical lab- 
oratory technicians. 

Biomedical scientists and technicians may choose 
to work in 

• hospitals, clinics, medical centers, health 
maintenance organizations, and private 
practice 

• federal, state, and local departments, com- 
missions, and health regulatory agencies 

• independent research and development 
organizations— basic and applied research 
with private corporations and nonprofit 
foundations 

• industrial laboratories doing production and 
quality control, technical writing, and profes- 
sional representative positions 

• colleges, universities, and medical schools 
doing research and teaching 
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Career Preparation 



An Introduction for Teachers, 
Counselors, and Workshop Leaders 

"The ideal goal of vocational adjustment is partici- 
pation in an occupation in which the physical dis- 
ability does not constitute a handicap. This... is an 
ideal; it cannot always be achieved. Some se- 
verely disabled people may not be able lo com- 
pete on an equal basis with the nondisabled, or 
find an occupation in which their disabilities are 
not a handicap. The objective in these cases is to 
utilize as much of the potential of the individual as 
possible in the most suitable occupation which 
can be found.- (Foster, Szoke, et al., 1979) 

Disabled adults, like other adults, should strive to 
function relatively independently (in reality, inter- 
dependeritiy) to fulfill their needs and interests. 
To progress toward this goal, young people with 
disabilities need the support of influential others: 
counselors, parents, teachers, and other adults 
who might be a positive force in their lives. 

An understanding and supportive influential other 
asks questions, listens carefully, helps with set- 
ting goals and making choices, provides informa- 
tion and opportunities for skill development, 
encourages independence, and often acts as an 
advocate. Influential others should pay attention 
to the results of these actions. They can provide 
support by promoting self-esteem, by under- 
standing specific needs, and by providing appro- 
priate educational, prevocational, and vocational 
opportunities. 

The effectiveness of an influential other depends 
on the amount of understanding, tmst, respect, 
and caring that is communicated to, and felt by, 
the young person. The young person with a dis- 
ability must be seen as an individual with values, 
goals, strengths, and needs. 

Influential others need to ask questions and listen 
carefully for answers and feelings that underlie 
the responses. Typical questions might be: How 

do you fee! about ? Why a3 you think 

you're heading in this direction? At what point do 
you think you will be ready to try ? 

It is important to separate giving ..dvice to young 
people from making decisions for them. The influ- 
ential other might say, 1 understand why you are 



heading in this direction, but why don't you get 
some more information from a different source?" 
Listening carefully enables young people to ex- 
press their ideas and to clarify their own values 
and goals before making career decisions. 

Asking yourself questions is part of being a good 
model and supportive influential other: What 
does independence mean tc me? Am I being 
overproteciive? What are "reaiistically high" aca- 
demic expectations? Do I know how to cope with 
failure? Am I really listening? 



How to Use the Career Preparation 
Ms^terials 

This section of the resource guide contains two 
checklists: "Helping Students Prepare for Ca- 
reers," for authority figures such as teachers, 
parents, and counselors; and "Career Decisions," 
for students. This section also contains the dis- 
cussion guide, "Preparing for a Career," for stu- 
dents to consider and discuss with each other 
and with influential others. 

Students can complete their checklist and go 
thrc the discussion guide after iitey see 
"Goi^/ '^inds at Work," or independently of the 
program, or as a part of a curr'^-'Ium on career 
preparation. Adults can complece their checklist 
in a group setting such as a parent meeting or 
teacher inservice, or at home. 

As with all the checklists in this resource guide, 
each person should have a copy to complete, dis- 
cuss, and keep for reference. The teacher, coun- 
selor, or leader should guide students* use of 
both the check!!3t and the discussion guide. The 
leader sh.>uid prepare thoroughly a;id allow ade- 
quate time for each activity. 
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Helping Students Prepare for Careers: 
A Checklist for Parents* Teacher, and Counselors 



Goal: This checklist is designed to help you support and guide students with handicaps 
so they can prepare for a career. It identifies three activities and poses several questions 
related to each activity. 

Directions: Answer each item by checking Yes, No, or Not Sure. Think about examples 
from your experience that might be related to each item. Circle items you fee! should be 
stressed with your stiident(s). 



Activity I: Promote self-esteem. 

Tes No Not Sure 

1 . Do you act as a model and guide by 

a. emphasizing students' strengths? 

b. helping students cope with failure? 

c. expecting students to show responsibility at home or 

school? 

d. promoting good physical health, weight control, etc.? 

e. encouraging students to look their besi? 

2. Do you ask questions and really listen to the answers? 

3. Do you set both short- and long-term goals and monitor 
progress by 

a. making sure that stuaents are active participants in 

decision making? 

b. giving students opportunities to exercise choice? 

c« discussing with students their progress toward goals? 



Activity^ n: Understand the needs of adolescents and yoimg adults. 

1 . Do you act as a model and friend by 

a. understanding their need for physical and emotional 

independence? 



b. questioning your own protectionism? 
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Tes No Not Sure 

c. allowing them to choose their own role models? 

d. allowing for changing roles in the family? 

e. balancing controls against freedom to explore? , 



2. Do you set both short- and long-term goals and monitor 
progress by 

a. helping students focus on their future adult status? 

b. comparing students* status or progress with their pre- 
viously stated goals? 

c. readjusting their goals or activities as necessary? 



3. Do you encourage social development and emotional 
growth by 

a. providing opportunities for social interaction with 
handicapped and nonhandicapped peers? 

b. providing opportunities for students to be away from 
home overnight, at camp, on trips with the class? 

c. providing opportunities within the family for students 
to develop as individuals? 

d. encouraging independence? 

e. allowing students to take risks, make mistakes, and 
experience trial-and-error learning? 



4. Do you act as an advocate by 

a. arranging for accessible transportation to social and 
recreational events? 

b. organizing or arranging accessible recreational 
programs? 



Activity HI: Provide educational, prevocational, and vocational opportunities, 

1 . Do you act as a nfX)del and guide by 

a. encouraging students to take all necessary prepara- 
tory courses, particularly mathematics, science, and 

computer science? 
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Yes No Not Sure 

b, havir»g "realistically high" academic expectations of 
students? 



c. encouraging them to develop hobbies and special 
interests? 



d. giving students responsibilities for household tasks, 
baby-sitting, school responsibilities, or tutoring? 

e. encouraging participation in school-related extracur- 
ricular activities? 



f, providing opportunities for artistic and recreational 
activities? 



2. Do you set goals and twnWor progress by 

a. giving students opportunities to exercise choice? 



b. c'"3cussing their progress toward goals? 



c. readjusting goals as necessary? 



3. Do you provide information and/or opportunities for skill 
development by 

a. encouraging students to find part-time jobs, volun- 
teer, or participate in civic activities? 



b. providing information on career opportunities? 

c, providing information on academic prerequisiies for 
college entrance and on specific careers? 



d. providing training in socialization skills and 
asse>ir»2ness? 



e. providing cur'^^nt information on assistive devices, fi- 
nancial aid, and civil rights? 



f. helping students find mentors and role models in sci- 
entific and technological care^ars? 



4. Do you act as an advocate by 

a. ensuring that science and mathematics courses are 
included in disabled stud^ints* curricula? 



b. ensuring that all educational, psevocational, and voca- 
tional programs that your school district offers are ac- 
cessible to students with disabilities? 



c. meeting with other adults to build group support? 
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CsLTeer Decisions: A Checklist for Students 



Goal: This checklist is designed to help you know how ready you are to decide about a 
career. There are no right or wrong answers. The answers should help you become more 
aware of your interests. Discuss the results with a family member, friend, counselor, or 
teacher. 

Biiectlons: Think about each question. Answer by checking either Yes, No, or Not Sure. 
A "Yes" answer indicates readiness to make career decisions. "No" or "Not Sure" answers 
indicate issues that need more thought, training, or experience. 



Personal Characteristics 

Yes No Not Sure 

1, Have you and a counselor or teacher discussed your 

strengths, values, interests, or needs and goals? 

2, Have you decided to work hard to achieve your goals? , 

3, Do you feel you can cope with the pressure o) "Allege or a 

,0b? 

4, Do you feel comfortable with nondisabled people? 

5, Have YOU ever been responsible for helping at home? 

6, Have you ever had part-time jobs, done volunteer work, or 

joined after-school activities? 



Functional liviog Skills 

1 • Do you have a way to share your ideas wHh others? 

2, Using whatever method is necessary, can you write or 
type information so that others can read and understand 
it? 

3, Have you tried to take the major responsibility for caring 
for your personal needs? 

4, Are you aware of special aids and accommodations that 
will help you to succeed in school? Examples include 
note-takirvg assistance, a reduced course load, modified 
test-taking procedures, interpreters, and typewriters. 

5, Are you aware of any specialized transportation you might 
need? 

6, Do you know how to tocate any support services and as- 
sistance that you might need? 
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Academic Skills 

Yes No Not Sure 

1, Do you have a high school diploma or the equivalent? 

2, Is your academic record satisfactory for college admis- 
sion? Examples of colleges include universities, commu- 
nity colleges, pnlor colleges, and technical schools. 

3, Do you know the admissions requirements of the com- 
nrxjnity college, university, or vocatfonal/ledinical program 

in which you are interested? 

4, Have you taken the necessary tests for college 
admission? 



5, Are you leaming to manage your time? 

6, Are you leaming good work habits? 



7. Can you tell son>eone what you're planning to study and 
why? Example: "I am studying in order to 



8. Do ycu have the reading and communication skills nec- 
essary for college? 



Growth and Management Skills 

1 • Do you do things to make your daily life easier? 

2, Do you know ways to pace yourself physically and con- 
serve your energy? 

3, Have you experimented with various akJs to see which are 
best for you? 

4, Have you tried to create your own aids? 

5, Do you took for ways to increase your nwbility? 

6, Do you try to extend your ability to communicate? 

7, Are you trying to learn ways to be a better problenrvsolver? 

8, Are you accepting your disability as only one aspect of 
your life? 

9, Do you express your emotions, including feGlings of frus- 
tratfon and anger as well as happiness and enjoyment? 

10, Are you attempting to get support and friendship from 
nondisabled as well as other disabled people? 
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Support and Assistance 

1, Have you identified other resources or people to talk to 
such as 

a high school guidance counselors? 

b. state vocational rehabilitation agencies? 

c. reference librarians for books and guides to careers? 

d. career counselors at community colleges or voca- 
tional/technical centers? 

e. family and friends? 

f. teachers, psychologists, social wori<ers. occupational 
or phystoal therapists? 

g. independent living centers? 

h. organizations and agencies: United Cerebral Palsy 
Association. National Foundation for the Blind. 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deat, or 
others? 

L the list of resources in this guide? 



2, Have these people or organizations helped you by 

a providing more infomnation on which to base your ob- 
jectives and goals? 

b. assessing and evaluating your strengths, needs, 
interests, and skills? 

c. matching your abilities and interests to possible 
career opportunities? 

d. assisting you in deciding on a course of study or 
training to prepare you for your career choices? 

e. giving you a chance to meet disabled people in the 
community? 

f. matching your abilities and interests to possible 
schools? 

g. giving you a chance to meet someone already 
working in your field? 



Yes No Not Sure 
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Preparing for a Careen A Discussion Guide for Students 



Goal: This discussion guide is designed to help you prepare for a career. It identifies five 
steps toward that goal and lists questions or suggestions regarding each one. Answers 
to the questions can be written and/or discussed. Many of the questions refer to long- 
term goals you can only begin to work toward. Discussing the answers will help you be- 
corTKf nrwre aware of how ready you are to prepare for a career. 

Directions: Review the steps and discuss the answers to each question with a teacher, 
counselor, or parent to understand how you can prepare for a career. 



^iepl: Think about who you really are. 

a What are my strengths? 

b. What do I value about myself, or what is special about me? 

c What are my special interests or hobbies? 

d. Do I belong to any organizations or groups? 

e. What areas tfj I need to inprove? 

f. ^A/hat are my goals in the next year? In the wore distant future? 

g. What do I really like to do to have fun? 



Step n: Identify ways that you take responsibil% for your physical well- 
being. 

a Do I try to eat nutritiously? 

b. Do I try to get regular exercise? 

c. Do I try to maintain an appropriate weight? 

d. Do I keep myself kx)king attractive? 

e. Do I avokl the use of drugs and alcohol? 

i What are the easiest v/ays to gst things done for myself considering my particular disability? 

g. What types of aids and modifications do I need in school or at home for mobility, communica- 
tion, or self-care? 



Step HI: Identify ways in which you try to take responsibility for your 
mental health. 

a Can I make decisions and plans for myself? 

b. Am I open to new experiences? 

c. Do I try lo create a balance between doing things that I know I can do successfully and 
things that require risk taking? 

d. Do I know how to handle stress most of the time? 

e. Have I developed a sense of humor? 

i Do I let people know how capable I am? 

g. Do I share my feelings, opinions, and ideas? 

h. Do I ask for help if it is needed? 
L Do I say "no,** when I need to? 
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step IV: 



Identify ways in which you take responsibility for relationships 
with others. 



a Do i act positively by encouraging others and being polite? 

b. Do I have positive expectations of others, thereby influencing others to act positively? 

a Do i really listen to what others say and ask questions if I don*t understand? 

d. Do I try to understand the feelings of others? 

e. Do I do my part and share the work load? 

f. Am I decisive when I accept or reject help? 

g. Do I take the initiative in suggesting ways fit which I can be included in social activities 
through accommodation and modification? 

h. Do I remind myself that it is not necessary to be liked by everyone? 

Step V: Identify strategies that help you handle problems on the job. 

To get and keep a job, you may need to cope with discouragement, stereotyping, and other 
negative situations. There are many ways to handle negative situations. Read the situation 
below and discuss the 12: possible ways you could handle it. Identify the strategies you feel 
HDost, and least, comfortable using. Afterward, identify other negative situations and ways 
you might handle mem. 

Situation: You are applying for a job. Another applicant says, "What are you doing here? 
Someone like you can't do chis kind of job." The following are possible ways to manage the 
situaiiun. 

1 . Minimize th3 Impact on yourself. Say to yourself. There's always someone in the 
crowd like this. I won't let him or her shake my confidence." 

2. Maximize your own worth. Say to the person or to yourself, "I've trained for this 
job— I know I can do it." 

3. Use humor. Try comic relief to lessen the tension: "You mean they don't hire 
people with blue eyes here?" 

4. Use sarcasm. You might say, "You are right. Because I have a handicap, I shouldn't 
work, i should let you work, and I'll live off welfare." 

5. Take control. "I'm well-trained for this kind of work," you might say. "What 
experience do you have?" 

6. Dispel a myth. Tell the person: "It's just a myth that people with my kind of disability 
can't do this type of job." 

7. Give information. Tell the person: "The law says that all qualified applicants must be 
considered for this job." 

8. Try to understand. Ask the person, "What makes you say that? Have ycu ever 
kriown someone like me?" 

9. Tell the person how you feel. You might say, "I feel really frustrated when people 
who don't know me think tfiey know v^^ .: I can or can't do." 

1 0. Ignore th^ person. Just turn away and don't answer. 

1 1 . Give the p^^rson a cold stare. Stare at the person, but don't answer. 

12. Say something negative. You might say, 'What a rude thing to say.'* 
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step VI: Identify strategies to help you handle problems and 
disappointments. 

a Identify people you can count on to support you when disappointments occur. 
Identify and try to solve problems by talking about them with other people. 

c. Remember that, even if you cannot solve some problems now, you may be able to work 
them out at a later date. 

Remember: "Not all people with disabilities will be able to make it on their own. Those of us 
who can't should not feel guilty or devalued." (Hale 1979) 



References 
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Information Sources on Disability Concerns 



The following organizations can provide extensive resources, services, and information 
concerning disability topics such as education, employment, independent living, and self- 
care. Call or write these organizations directly. 



ABLEDATA System 
Adaptive Equipment Center 
Newington Children's Hospital 
181 E. Cedar St. 
Newington, CT 061 1 1 
800/344-5405 

Source for information on commercially available 
rehabilitation aids and equipment. 



American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Project on Science, Technology and Disability 

1333HSt.,N.W. 

Washington. DC 20005 

202/326-6400, or 202/362-6667 (Voice and TDD) 



American Association for Counseling and 

Development 
5999 Stevenson Ave. 
Alexandria, VA 22034 
703/823-9800 



Developmental Disabilities Program 
(your state Department of Mental Health) 



EDC/WEEA Publishing Center 
55 Chapel St. 
Newton, MA 02160 
800/225-3088. or 617/969-7100 
(Education Development Center/Women's 
Educational Equity Act) 

Provioos grants to develop programs and materi- 
als that pronx)te educational equality for girls and 
women. Offers information on curriculum materi- 
als, career development, and staff development. 



Foundation for Science and the Handicapped 
236 Grand St. 
Morgantown, WV 26505 
304/293-5201 

A network of disabled scientists that advises gov- 
arnment. industry, and education on accessibility 
and support. 



American Foundation for the Blind (AFB) 
15 W.I 6th St. 
NewYork,NY 10011 
212/620-2000 



Association of Handicapped Student Service 

Programs in Postsecondary Education 

(AHSSPPE) 

P.O. Box 21191 

Columbus, OH 43221 

614/488-4972 

Source of information and services available at 
colleges throughout the country. 



Commission for the Blind 
(your state Department of Labor) 



Gallaudet College 
800 Florida Ave. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202/651-5000 (Voice and TDD) 

A liberal arts college for the deaf. Includes a 
model elementary and secondary school. Also, a 
source of information for deaf persons, parents, 
employers and educators. 



G.T.E. Education Services, Inc/Special Net 
2021 KSt.. N.W. Suite 215 
Washington. DC 20006 
202/835-7300 

A computer-based information network on varied 
topics for special educators. 
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HEATH Resource Center 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 800 
Washington. DC 20036 
202/939-9320 (Voice and TDD); 800/544-3284 
(outside the District of Columbia) 

HEATH (Higher Education and Adult Training for 
People who are Handicapped) is a national clear- 
inghouse on postsecondary education for dis- 
abled people. 



Independent Living Research Utilization Project 
The Institute for Rehabilitation and Research 
1333 Moursund Ave. 
Houston, TX 77030 
713/797-1440, Ext. 504 



Job Accommodation Network 

President's Committee on Employment of the 

Handicapped 
P.O. Box 468 
Morgantown, WV 26505 
800/JAN-PCEH (TTYandTTD) 



National Easter Seal Society 
2023 W, Ogden Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60612 
312/243-8400 
312/243-8880 (TDD) 

Provides information on accessibility, aids, reaea- 
tion, attitudes. Independent living, rehabilitation. 



National Federation of the Blind 
1800 Johnson St. 
Baltimore, MD 21230 
301/659-9314 



National Information Center for Handicapped 

Children and Youth 
P.O. Box 1492 
Washington DC 20013 
703/522-3332 

Provides information to parents and teachers on a 
variety of personal concerns and state and na- 
tional issues. 



Mainstream 

1030 15th St., N.W., Suite 1010 
Washington, DC 20005 
202/898-1400 

Employment-related services, technical assis- 
tance, job referral services 



National Library for the Blind and Physically 

Handicapped 
Library of Congress 
1291 Taylor St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20542 
202/287-5100 



National Alliance of Business 
1015 15th St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 
202/457-0040 

Infonnation for employers on varied topics such as 
accessibility and tax Incentives. 



National Council on Independent Living 

C/0 Access Living 

815 W. Van Buren, Suite 525 

Chicago, IL 60607 

312/226-5900 

An organization of Independent living centers. 
Provides i.nformatfon and refenral sen/ices. 



National Organization on Disability 
91016th St., N.W„ Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20006 
202/293-5960; 202/293-5968 (TDD) 

A networic of 1700 community organizations 
across the country. Helps groups and individuals 
on topics such as education, recreation, employ- 
ment, accessibility, and accident and disease 
prevention. 



National Rehabilitation Information Center 
8455 Colesville Rd., Suite 935 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301/588-9284, or 800/345-2742 
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National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
One Lomb Menfiorial Dr. 
P.O. Box 9887 
Rochester, NY 14623 
716/475-6400 

Provides technical training to deaf and severely 
hearing impaired students. Trains interpreters, 
employers, and educators. Provides information, 
materials, and services related to empbyment. 



Paralyzed Veterans of America 
801 18th St.. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
202/872-1300 

An information and advocacy agency for persons 
with all types of disabilities. Publications and infor- 
mation for enployers and families on topics such 
as workplace accommodations and accessibility. 



President's Committee on Employment of People 

with Disabilities 
1111 20th St., N.W., Suite 636 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/653-5044 

Provides accessibility information, workplace ac- 
commodation networics of employers. 



Recording for the Blind 
20 Roszel Rd. 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
609/452-0606 

Records and lends educational books to blind 
and visually inrpaired individuals. 



Rehabilitation Intemational 
22 E.21st St. 
New York, NY 10010 
212/420-1500 

Provides a link between the rehabilitation commu- 
nities in the United States and other countries. 
Provides information on travel for disabled per- 
sons and audiovisual materials on disabled peo- 
ple and the rehabilitation process. 



Sister Kenny Institute 

Division of Abbott-Northwestem Hoc>pital 

800 E. 28th St. at Chicago Ave. 

Minneapolis, MN 55407 

612/863-4457 

Provides a continuum of rehabilitation services, 
research, educatfon information, and audiovisual 
materials for health professionals, patients and 
their families. 



Social Security Administration 
6401 Security Blvd. 
Baltimore. MD 21235 
301/594-7700; 800/325-0778 (TDD) 

Infonnation on disability insurance, benefits, and 
payments; programs and eligibility. Publishes 
over 100 booklets and research reports. 



Stout Vocattonal Rehabilitation Institute 
Materials Development Center 
School of Education and Human Services 
University of Wisconsin-Stout 
Menomonie, Wl 54751 
715/232-2195 

Rehabilitation services and information for em- 
ployers and prospective employers. 



United Cerebral Palsy Associations 

66 E. 34th St. 

New York, NY 10016 

212/481-6300 



United States Department of Housing and Urban 

Development 
Office of the Special Advisor for Disability Issues 
Suite 10140, 451 Seventh St., S.W. 
Washington, DC 20410-0001 
202/426-6030 



Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
(your state Department of Education) 



Services to Crippled Children 

(your state Department of Public Health) 
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Career Information in the Sciences 



Compiled by 
the Office of Opportunities in Science 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (1986) 



Sources of information about occupations and training requirements in the biological, 
physical, social, mathematical, and engineering sciences are listed alphabetically by field. 
Unless a price is noted, single copies of the booklets are free. Some publishers offer a 
discount for bulk orders. 



Acoustics 

"Acoustics and You** (21 pages) 
Acoustical Society of America 
500 Sunnyside Blvd. 
Woodbury, NY 11797 
516/349-7800 



Aerospace 

"Careers in Aerospace Within Your Lifetime" 

(14 pages) 
Student Programs 

American institute of Aeronautics and 

Astronautics 
370 L'Enfant Promenade, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20024 
202/646-7400 



Anthropologjr 

"On Becoming an Anthropologisf (11 pages) 
American Association of Physical Anthropologists 
Department of Anthropology 
C/O Dr. A. Theodore Steegman, Jr. 
SUNY Buffalo 

479 Spaulding Quad, BIdg. 4 
Buffalo, NY 14261 
71 6/636-2240 



Astronomy 

"A Career in Astronomy** (23 pages; 250) 

American Astronomical Society 

C/O Dr. Peter Boyce 

2000 Florida Ave., N.W. #300 

Washington, DC 20009 

202/328-2010 



Biological Sciences 

"Dieticians: The Professional in Nutritional Care" 

(15 pages) 
The American Dietetic Association 
208 LaSalle St., Suite 1100 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312/899-0040 

"Careers in Animal Biology" (21 pages) 
American Society of Zoologists 
Box 2739 

Califomia Lutheran College 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91360 

"Microbiology in Your Future" (third edition) 

(32 pages; 250) 
American Society for Microbiology 
1913 1 St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
202/833-9680 

"Your Career in Ecology" (6 pages) 
Ecological Society of America 
Center for Environmental Studies 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, AZ 85287 
602/965-3000 

"Career Opportunities in Ornithology" (8 pages) 

Division of Birds, E-607 

National Museum of Natural History 

Smithsonian Institution 

Washington, DC 20560 

202/357-1300 
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Botany 

"Plant Pathology: A Scientific Career for You" 

(16 pages) 
American Phytopathological Society 
3340 Pilot Knob Rd. 
St. PauI,MN 55121 
612/454-7250 

"Careers in Botany" (19 pages; 25c) 
School of Bio-Sciences 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington. KY 40506-0225 
606/257-4711 



Chemistry 

American Chemical Society 
1155 16th St.. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/872-4600 

"Careers in Chemistry: Questions and 
Answers'* (6 pages) 

"Futures Through Chemistry: Charting a 
Course" (16 pages) 

''A Career as a Chemical Technician" (6 pages) 

"Internships for Chemistry's Chemical 
Engineering Students" (26 pages) 



Earth Sciences 

Career Information (packet) (64 pages) 
American Geological Institute 
4220 King St. 
Alexandria. VA 22302 
703/379-2480 



"Women Exploring the Earth" (8 p'^ges) 
Society for Exploration Geophysicists 
P.O. Box 702740 
Tulsa, OK 74170 
918/493-3516 



"Future Employment Opportunities in the 

Geological Sciences" (20 pages) 
The Geological Society of America 
P.O. Box 9140 
Boulder. CO 80301 
303/447-2020 



"Geology-ScSsnce and Profession" (32 pages) 

American Geological Institute 

4220 King St. 

Alexandria. VA 22302 

703/379-2480 



"Careers in Geology" (10 pages) 
American Geological Institute 
4220 King St. 
Alexandria. VA 22302 
703/379-2480 



"Careers in Exploration Geophysics" (16 pages; 
50C) 

Society for Exploration Geophysicists 
P.O. Box 702740 
Tulsa, OK 74170 
918/493-3516 



"Your Career in Archeology" (30 pages; $1 .50) 

Society tor American Archeology 

1511 KSt.. N.W.. Suite 716 

Washington. DC 20005 

20a'638-6079 



"Careers in Geography" (47 pages; $1 .00) 
Association of American Geographers 
1710 16th St.. N.W. 
Washington. DC 20009 
202/234-1450 

"Your Career in Ecology" (6 pages) 
Ecological Society of America 
Center for Environmental Studies 
Arizona State University 
Tempe. AZ 85287 
602/965-3000 

"Career Opportunities in Ornithology" (8 pages) 

Division of Birds, E-607 

National Museum of Natural History 

Smithsonian Institution 

Washington. DC 20560 

202/357-1300 



Energy 

"Energy Careers for Minorities and Women" 

(16 pages) 
The National Urban Coalition 
11 20 G St., N.W.. Suite 900 
Washington. DC 20005 
20^/628-2990 
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Engineering 

"Careers in Chemical Engineering" (40 pages: 
$5.95) 

National Textbook Company 
4255 W. Touhy Ave. 
Lincolnwood. IL 60546 
312/679-5500 

"Careers for Engineers in the Minerals Industry" 

(13 pages) 
Society of Mining Engineers of AIME 
P.O. Box 625005 
Littleton. CO 80162 
303/973-9550 

"Solving Problems: Engineers At Work" 
(5 pages) 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

Room 3355C3 

295 N. Maple Ave. 

Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 

201/221-2000 



•Making It Engineering" (11 pages; 350) 
American Associatfon of Engineering Societies 
415 Second St., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202/546-2237 

"Engineering— A World of Possibility" (19 pages) 

Committee on Minorities in Engineering 

National Research Council 

2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 

Washington. DC 20418 

202/334-2000 

"A World for Women in Engineering" 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

Room 3355C3 

295 N. Maple Ave. 

Basking Ridge, NJ 07920 

201/221-2000 

"Careers in Petroleum Engineering" (16 pages) 

Society of Petroleum Engineers 

P.O. Box 833836 

Richardson, TX 75083 

214/669-3377 

"Planning a Career in Metallurgical Engineering. 

Metallurgy, and Materials Science" 
Metallurgical Society of AIME 
410 Commonwealth Dr. 
Wan'endale, PA 15086 
412/776-1535 



■A Career for the Future" (14 pages; 400) 

Anwrican Society of Mechanical Engineers 

United Engineering Center 

345 East 47th St. 

New York, NY 10017 

212/705-7722 



The Engineering Team" (16 pages; 300) 
American Associatfon of Engineering Societies 
415 Second St., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202/546-2237 



"Engineering: Creating a Better World" 

(20 pages; 500) 
American Association of Engineering Societies 
415 Second St., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202/546-2237 



"Industrial Engineering, The Humanized 

Professfon" (14 pages) 
Institute of Industrial Engineers 
25 Technotogy Paric/Atlanta 
Norcross, GA 30092 
404/449-0460 

"Engineering— A Goal for Women" (6 pages) 
American Association of Engineering Societies 
415 Second St., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202/546-2237 



"Make Your Career Choice...Enninccr;r.g'' 

(19 pages; 750) 
American Association of Engineering Societies 
415 Second St.. N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202/546-2237 

"Spaceship Earth: An Instruction Book Didn't 
Come With It. A Career in Metallurgy, 
Metallurgical Engineering and Materials 
Science" (8 pages) 

The Metallungical Society of AIME 

410 Comnrwnwealth Dr. 

Wan'endale, PA 15086 

412/776-1535 

"WOMENGINEER" (16 pages; 750) 
American Association of Engineering Societies 
415 Second St., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
202/546-2237 
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"Take It from Us...You Can Be An Engineer 

(20 pages) 
General Electric Company 
Educational Communications Program 
W1D2 

Fairfield. CT 06431 
203/373-2211 



'Why Ceramic Engineering?" (8 pages; 200) 

American Ceramic Society 

757 Brooksedge Plaza Dr. 

Westerville, OH 43081 

614/890-4700 



"Is Civil Engineering for You?" (14 pages) 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
345 E. 47th St. 
New York, NY 10017 
212/705-7496 

•Minorities in Engineering" (14 pages; 500) 
National Action Council for Minorities in 

Engineering 
3W.35lhSt. 
NewYori(.NY 10001 
212/279'2626 



•Careers in Electrical/ Electronics Engineering" 

(14 pages) 
The Institute of Electrical andElectronic 

Engineering 
345 E. 47th St. 
New York, NY 10017 
212/705-7900 



Health Sciences 

•Pathology as a Career in Science" (16 pages) 
Intersociety Commission on Pathology 

Information 
4733 Bethesda Ave., Suite 735 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
301/656-2944 

•Dentistry: Is It for You?" (20 pages) 
Council on Dental Education 
American Dental Association 
21 1 East Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312/440-2500 



"Pediatric Medicine— The Challenges and Re- 
wards of an Established Profession" (8 pages) 

American Association of Colleges of Pediatric 
Medicine 

6110 Executive Blvd. 

Suite 204 

Rockville,MD 20852 
301/984-9350 

•Career in Physiology" (24 pages) 
American Physiological Society 
9650 Rockville Pike 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
301/530-7164 



information Sciences 

•Careers in Technical Writing" (8 pages) 
Society of Technical Communication 
815 15th St., N.W., Suite 506 
Washington, DC 20005 

•Careers in Health Sciences Librarianship" 

(7 pages) 
Medical Library Association 
919 North Michigan Ave., Suite 3208 
Chicago, IL 60611 
31C/266-2456 

■Challenging Careers in Information" (18 pages) 
American Society for Information Sciences 
1424 teth St., N.W., Suite 404 
Washington. DC 20036 
202/462-1000 

"A Guide to Careers in Science Writing" 

(10 pages) 
National Association of Science Writers 
P.O. Box 294 
Greenlawn,NY 11740 
516/757-5664 

•What's It Like to Work With Computers?" 

(28 pages) 
General Electric Company 
Educational Communications Program 
W1D2 

Fairfield, CT 06431 
203/373-2211 
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Mathematical Sciences 



Social Sciences 



"Mathematics at Work in Society: Opening 

Careers'' (32 pages) 
Mathematicai Association of America 
1529 18th St.. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/387-5200 



"Profiles in Applied Mathematics" (10 pages; 30C) 

Society for Industrial and Applied Mathematics 

1400 Architects Building 

117 South 17th St. 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

215/564-2929 



"Careers in Mathematics" (7 pages) 
Mathematical Association of America 
1529 18th St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/387-5200 



"Careers in Operations Research" (17 pages) 
Operations Research Society of America 
Education Committee 
Mount Royal and Guilford Ave. 
Baltimore. MD 21202 
301/528-4146 



Pharmaceutical Sciences 

This Is the Profession of Pharmacology" 
(20 pages) 

American Society for Pharmacy and Experimental 

Therapeutics 
9650 Rockville Pike 
Bethesda, MD 20814 
301/530-7060 



"Shall I Study Pharmacy?" (32 pages) 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
1426 Prince St. 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703/739-2330 



Psychology 

"Careers in Psychology" (28 pages) 
American Psychological Association 
1200 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20036 
202/955-7600 



"Careers in Demography" (16 pages) 
Population Association of America 
1429 Duke St. 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703/684-1221 



"Careers in Sociology" (19 pages) 
The American Sociotogical Association 
1722 N St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20038 
202/833-3410 



Technology 

"What's It Like to Be a Technician?" (14 pages) 
General Electric Company 
Educational Communications Program 
W1D2 

Fairfield, CT 06431 
203/373-2211 



Multidisciplinaxy 

"rm Madly in Love With Electricity" (37 pages; 

$2.00) 
Lawrence Hall of Science 
Attention: Careers 
University of Califomia 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
415/642-1823 

"Careers Nontraditional" (34 pages) 
American Chemical Society 
Department of Educational Activities 
1155 16th St.. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
20?;872-4600 



"Making Choices Today That Count Tomorrow" (8 

pages) 
Office of Admissions 
Montana Hall 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
406/994-2452 

"Choices, Decisions, Actions** (10 pages) 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Corporate Social Policy Department 
P.O. Box 0910-A 
Chicago, IL 50580 
312/856-6111 
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"Petroleum Engineerings-Career Choice for the 

Future" (16 pages) 
Society for Petroleum Engineers 
P.O. Bo^ 833836 
Richardson, TX 75083 
214/669-3377 



Other Fields 

"Careers in Quality Sciences" (10 pages) 
American Society for Quality Control 
310 W> Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wl 53203 
414/272-8575 



•Science Education for You?" (20 pages) 
National Science Teachers Association 
1742 Connecticut Ave.. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
202/3?8-5800 

"Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 

Career Infomnation- (6 pages) 
American Speech and Hearing Association 
Publication Sales 
10801 Rockville Pike 
Rockville. MD 20852 
301/897-5700 
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Science Organizations 



The following Is a list of organizations that can provide a wide variety of information, ser- 
vices and/or publications. Write or call to find out how they can help with your individual 
needs. Ask if there is a director or special committee to deal with disability concems, 
women's issues, or minority affairs. Many publish newsletters or brochures and present 
special seminars and programs. 



Agricultural Science 

Agricultural Research Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Independence Ave. and 14th St., S.W. 
Washington, DC 20250 
202/447-8732 



Astronomy 

American Astronomical Society 
2000 Florida Ave., N.W., Suite 300 
Washington, DC 20009 
202/328-2010 



Chemistry 

American Chemical Society 
Women Chemists' Committee 
1^55 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/872-4600 



Computer Science 

American Federation of Information Processing 

Societies 
1899 Preston White Dr. 
Reston, VA 22091 
703/620-8900 



Dentistry 

American Dental Association 
211 East Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312/440-2500 



Earth Sciences 

American Geological Institute 
Women Geoscientists Committee 
4220 King St. 
Alexandria, VA 22302 
703/379-2480 



American Meteorological Society 
45 Beacon St. 
Boston, MA 02108 
617/227-2425 



National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
6001 Executive Blvd. 
Rockville,MD 20852 
301/443-8374 



Engineering 

American Institute of Industrial Engineers, Inc. 
25 Technology Pari</Atlanta 
Norcross. GA 30092 
^ J4/449-0460 



American Nuclear Society 
555 North Kensington Ave, 
La Grange Park, IL 60525 
312/352-6611 



Biomedical Engineering Society 
P.O. Box 2399 
Culver City, CA 90231 
213/206-6443 



Natfonal Society of Professional Engineers 
2029 K St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
202/684-2800 
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Society of Women Engineers 
345 E. 47th St. 
New York, NY 10017 
212/705-7853 



General Science 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Office of Opportunities in Science 
1776 Massachusetts Ave., S.VV. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/326-6680 

/Vssocialion for Women in Science 
2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Su»*-> 303 
Washington, DC 20037 
202/833-1998 



Medicine and life Sciences 

American Medical Association 
535 N. DeartK)m St. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312/645-5000 



American Society for Medical Technology 
2021 LSt., N.W., Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20036 
202/785-3311 



Physics 

American /Association of Physics Teachers 
5l12Berwyn Rd., Suite 101 
College Park, MD 20740 
301/345-4200 



National Science Teachers Association 
1742 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
202/328-5800 



American Physical Society 

Commission on the Status of Women in Physics 

335 E. 45th St. 

New^ork,NY 10017 

212/682-7341 



Mathematics 

American Mathematical Sodety 
Committee on Women in Mathematics 
Department of Mathematics 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, MA 02181 
617/235-0320 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
1906 Association Dr. 
Reston, VA 22091 
703/620-9840 
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Additional Resources 



The following list includes a variety of resources including catalogs, brochures, books, 
and periodicals organized under a series of alphabetized topics. For other specialized 
materials and further resources, see "Information Sources on Disability Concerns," pages 



Accessibility, Aids, and Appliances 

Consumer Care Products, Inc. Consumer Care 
Products, Ina (catalog) Available from CCP, Inc., 
6405 Paradise Lane, Sheboygan Falls, Wl 
53085 ; 414/467-2393. 

Paralyzed Veterans of America. Access Informa- 
tion Bulletins: "Wheel Chair Bathrooms," "Work- 
place Accommodations," and "Ramps, Stairs and 
Floor Treatments." Washington, DC: Paralyzed 
Veterans of America. 

Sears, Roebuck, and Co., Home Health Care. 
(catalog) Available from Sears, Roebuck, and Co., 
Sears Tower, Chicago, IL 60684; 312/875-2500. 



Awareness and Theory 

Blatt, J., A. Brightman, and M. Sullivan. Feeling 
Free. Reading, MA: Addison-Wcsley, 1979. 

Bov.e, F. Handicapping America: Barriers to Dis- 
abled People. New York: Haiper and Row, 1978. 

Browne, S., d. Connors, and S. Stems. With the 
Power of Each Breath: A Disabled Women's An- 
thology. Pittsburgh: Cleis Press, 1985. 

Cohen, S. Spocial People, Englewood Cliffs, N J: 
Prentice-Hall, 1977. 

DeLoach, C. and B. G. Greer. Adjustment to Se- 
vere Physical Disability: A Metamorphosis. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1981. 

Duffy, Y. All Things Are Possible. Ann Arbor, Ml: 
A. J. Garvin and Associates, 1981 . 

International Center for the Disabled and Louis 
Harris and Associates. The ICD Survey of Dis- 
abled Americans: Bringing Disabled Americans 
into the Mainstream. New York: International 
Center for the Disabled, 1980. 



Kushner, H. When Bad Things Happen to Good 
People. New York: Schocken Books, 1981. 

National Easter Seal Society. A collection of reha- 
bilitation literature on a variety of topics. Available 
from N.E.S.S., 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago, IL 
60612; 312/243-8400, or 312/243-8880 (TDD). 

United Cerebral Palsy Association and Associ- 
ates. Programming for Adolescents with Cerebral 
Palsy and Related Disabilities. New York: United 
Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc., and Catherine 
Lyie Mun'ay Foundation, 1983. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. Directory of Na- 
tional Informatton Sources on Handicapping Con- 
ditions and Related Services. Publication No. E- 
82-22007, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 
20402. 

Vash, C. L. The Psychology of Disability. New 
Yori<: Springer Publishers, 1981. 

Wolfensberger, W. The Principle of Normalization 
in Human Services. Toronto: National Institute on 
Mental Retardation, 1972. 

Wright, B. Physical Disability: A Psychological 
Approach (2nd. ed.). NewYori<: Harper and Row, 
1983. 



Career Counseling 

Bolles, R. N. What Color Is Your Parachute? 
Beri<eley, CA: Ten Speed Press, 1985. 

College Placement Council. The CPC Annual 
1988--89: The Career Planning and Placement 
Guide for College Graduates. Bethlehem, PA: 
College Placement Council. 

Commission on Professionals in Science and 
Technology. Opportunities in Science and 
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Engineering, Washington, DC: Commission on 
Professionals in Science and Technology,! 984. 

Foster, J., C. Szoke, et al. Guidance Counseling 
and Support Services for High School Students 
with Physical Disabilities: Visual, Hearing, 
Orthopedic, Neuromuscular, Epilepsy, Chronic 
Health Conditions. Cambridge, MA: Technical 
Education Research Centers, Inc. 1979. 

Girls' Club of Santa Barbara. Choices: A Teen 
Woman's Journal for Self-Awareness and Per- 
sonal Planning. EIToro, CA: Girls' Club of Santa 
Barbara, lnc.,1984. 

Hopke, W. E., ed. Encyclopedia of Careers and 
Vocattonal Guidance. (6th ed.) (2volsO Chicago, 
IL: J.G. Ferguson Publishing Co., 1984. 

Lobodinski, J., D. McFadden, and A. Markowica. 
Marketing Your Abilities— A Guide for the Dis- 
abled Job Seeker. Washington, DC: Mainstream, 
1984. 

Stern, V., and M. Redden. Scientific and Engi- 
neering Societies: Resources for Career Plan- 
ning. Washington, DC: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1980. 

University of California. Careers in Science: A 
Guide for the Counselors, Teachers, and Parents 
of Students with Disabilities. In/ine, CA: Univer- 
sity of Califomia, In/ine, 1981. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. (1986-1987 ed.) Washing- 
ton, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. (029- 
001-02863-6) 



Disability Issues in Science 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Resource Directory of Scientists and 
Engineers with Disabilities. 2nd ed.). Washing- 
ton, DC: A.A.A.S., 1987. 

Annerican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Within Reach: Out of School Science 
Opportunities for Youth. Washington, DC: 
A.A.A.S., 1982. 

American Chemical Society. Teaching Chemistry 
to Physically Handicapped Students. Washing- 
ton, DC: The American Chemical Society Commit- 
tee on the Handicapped, 1981. 



Center for Multisensory Learning. Science En- 
richment for Learners with Physical Handicaps. 
Berkeley, CA: Lawrence Hall of Science, Univer- 
sity of California, 1978. 

. Science Activities for the Visually Im- 
paired,. Berkeley, CA: Lawrence Hall of Science, 
University of California, 1976. 

. Center for Multisensory Learning (CML) 

Newsletter. Berkeley, CA: Lawrence Hall of Sci- 
ence, University of Califomia. Periodical. 

Heath Resource Center. Access to the Science 
and Engineering Laboratory and Classroom. 
Washington, DC: Heath Resource Center, 
1986. 

Smith, L.M. A College Student with a Disability: A 
Faculty Handbook. Washington, DC: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1980. 

Steamer, Phyllis S. Able Scientists— Disabled 
Persons: Biographical Sketches Illustrating Ca- 
reers in the Sciences for Able Disabled Students. 
Clarendon Hills, IL: Foundation for Science and 
the Handicapped, Inc., 1984. 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Science for the 
Physically Handicapped in Higher Education. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
National Oceanic and Atmosphere Administration, 
1979. 

University of California. Careers in Science: A 
Guide for the Counselors, Teachers and Parents 
of Students with Disabilities. Irvine, CA: Univer- 
sity of California, Irvine, 1981. 



Employment 

American Foundation for the Blind. Visually Im- 
paired Professional Personnel. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1984. 

Bowe, F. Employment Trends: 1984 and Be- 
yond: Where the Jobs Will Be. Hot Springs, AR: 
Arkansas Rehabilitation Research and Training 
Center, 1986. 

Bowe, F., and J. Rochlin. The Business-Rehabili- 
tation Partnership. Hot Springs, AR: Arkansas 
Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, 
1986. 
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Greenwood, R.. ed. Designing Jobs for Handi- 
capped Workers: Conference Proceedings. Hot 
Springs, AR: Arkansas Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Center, 1985. 

Heath Resource Center. Tax Incentives and Tax 
Benefits for the Employers of Disabled Persons. 
Washington. DC: Heath Resource Center. 1987. 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly. Washington 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly. 

The President's Commission on Employment of 
Disabled People and the Dole Foundation. Dis- 
abled Americans at Work. Washington, DC, 1985. 

Rochester Institute of Technology. Tips You Can 
Use When Communicating with Deaf Employees. 
Rochester, NY, 1985. 

Terzian, A., and M. E. Saari. Deafness: A Guide 
for Employers and Employment Counselors. 
Trenton, NJ: New Jersey Department of Labor. 
1985. 



Parents 

Board, M. A., J. Cole, et al. Independent Living 
with Attendant Care: A Message to Parents of 
Handicapped Youth. Houston: The Institute for 
Rehabilitation and Research, 1980. 

Dinkmeyer. D., and G. McKay. Systematic Train- 
ing for Effective Parenting. Circle Pines, MN: 
American Guidance Services, 1976. 

Greenbaum. J., and G. Markel. Parents Are to Be 
Seen and Heard. Ann Arbor, Ml: Greenbaum and 
Markel Associates. 1985. 



Self-help 

Board. M. A., J. Cole, L. Frieden, and J. Sperry. 
Independent Living with Attendant Care: A Guide 
for the Person with a Disability. Houston: The In- 
stitute for Rehabilrtation and Research, 1980. 

Gordon, S. Living Fully: A Guide for Young Peo- 
ple with a Handicap, Their Parents, Their Teach- 
ers and Professionals. New York: John Day Com- 
pany. 1975. (c/o Harper and Row) 



Hale. G., ed. The Source Bonk for the Disabled. 
New York: Paddington Fiess, 1979 (Grosset & 
Dunlap. distributors). 

The President's Committee on Employment of 
People with Disabilities. Worklife: A Publication 
on Employment and People with Disabilities. 
Washington, DC. Quarterly. 

University of California. Making the Transition: 
College and Disabled Students. Irvine, CA: Dis- 
abled Students Services, University of California, 
Irvine, 1985. 



Women in Science 

Agency for Instructional Technology. Women In 
Science, (eight-part video series with resource 
guide) Bloomington, IN: Agency for Instructional 
Technology and the University of Michigan, 1988. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Bibliography on Women in Science, Eih 
gineering, and Mathematics. Available from the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1776 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. 

American College Testing Program. Women in 
Science and Technology: Careers for Today and 
Tomorrow. Available from American College Test- 
ing Program Publications, P.O. Box 168, Iowa 
Crty, lA 52240. 

Center for Sex Equity in Schools. Women, Math, 
and Science: A Resource Manual. 1982. Avail- 
able from the Center for Sex Equity in Schools. 
1046 School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Ml 48109. 

EQUALS. An Annotated Bibliography to Assist 
Elementary and Secondary School Teachers in 
Sex-Fair Counseling and Instruction. Available 
from EQUALS, Lawrence Hall of Science, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. CA 94720. 

Ehrhart, Julie Kuhn. and Bernice R. Sandler. 
Looking for More than a Few Good Women in 
Traditionally Male Fields. Project on the Status 
and Education of Women, 1987. Available from 
the Association of American Colleges. 1818 R. St. 
N.W.. Washington, DC 20009; 202/387-1300. 

Emberlin, Diane. Contributions of Women: Sci- 
ence. Minneapolis: Dillon Press, 1977. 
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Gomick, Vivian. Women in Science: Portraits 
from a World in Transition. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1988. 

Guidance Associates, Inc. Challenging Careers: 
New Opportunities for Women. Catalyst. Filmstrip 
and guide available from Gukiance Associates, 
Inc., Communications Park. Box 300. White 
Plains. NY 10602. 

Humphreys. S.. ed. Women and Minorities in Sci- 
ence: Strategies for Increasing Participation. 
Boulder, CO: Westview Press. 1982. 

Modern Talking Pictures. Science: Women's 
Work. Film available from Modem Talking Pictures 
Service. 5000 Park St. North. St. Petersburg. FL 
33709. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Equity in Mathematics Project Resource List 
Available from the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 1906 Association Dr.. Reston. VA 
22091. 

National Women's History Project. Numerous re- 
sources for curriculum and project ideas. Contact 
National Women's History Project. Box 3716. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402; 707/526-5974. 

Osen. Lynn. Women in Mathematics. Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press. 1974. 



Research Triangle Institute. Exploring Careers in 
Science and Engineering. Slides, audiocassette, 
posters, activity guide. Available from Iris Weiss, 
Research Triangle Institute. P.O. Box 12194. Re- 
search Triangle Park, NC 27709. 

Smith. W., and K. Stroup. Science Career Explo- 
ration for Women. Available from the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association. 1742 Connecticut 
Ave.. N.W.. Washington. DC 20009. 

Thomas. John W. Making Changes: A Futures- 
Oriented Course in Inventive Problem Solving. 
Available from ETC Publications, Palm Springs. 
CA 92263. 

Tobias. Sheila. Overcoming Math Anxiety. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 1978. 

University of Kansas. COMETS: Career-Oriented 
Modules to Explore Topics in Science. Twenty- 
four modules including biographical sketches of 
women in science careers and accompanying lan- 
guage arts activities for junior nigh school-age stu- 
dents. Available from the Department of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction. University of Kansas. 205 
Bailey Hall, Lawrence. KA 60045. ERIC: 226- 
984-1983. 
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Awaken your students to opportunities 
in science wftti... 



Wonnen in Science 

For junior and senior high school students and adults 

This series of eight 30- to 40-minute video programs encourages women to 
pursue careers in the sciences. More than 40 women role models- 
prof essionais and students— discuss their work, career decisions, training, how 
they finance their education, and how they balance their personal and 
professional Hves. A comprehensive resource guide includes spedfic 
information on career outlook, salaries, training, and more. 



Endorsed by 

American Association of Women Dentists 
American Chemk^l Sodety 
Association for Women Geoscientists 
Assodation for Women in Sdence 
Sodety of Women Engineers 



For further informatton on this or other fine AIT series— or to receive one of our 
catalogs— can or write 

Agency for Instructional Technology 
Box A 

Btoomington, IN 47402-0120 

Telephone: 800/457-4509 or 812/339-2203 
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Appendix 



END 

U.S. Dept. of Education 

Office of Education 

Research and 
Imp r o vemen t ( OERI ) 



ERIC 



Date Filmed 
March 21,1991 



